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It was a safe and an economical mode of getting | 
public praise for loyalty to the Christian Sabbath, 
adopted recently at a stockholders’ meeting of an | 
important, railroad company. Starting out with a| 
formal recognition of the binding force of the com- | 
rand, “‘ Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy,” | 
the stockholders requested the otiicers of their road 
“to suspend the running of the daily Sabbath trains 
at least for twelve hours, /f the connecting roads will 
concur with them.’ In other words, they would like 
their officers to lalf keep one of God's commandments, | 
provided other people v 


vould promise to do as well as 
that. 


One of our New York exchanges suggests that it 
was “bad walking” which most hindered the success 


of the meetings of It is not 
the first time that bad walking has stood in the way 
of effectual prayer. Omri and Ahab “ walked in all 
the way of Jeroboam the son of Nebat;” and their 
bad walking was a curse to all Israel, 
weeks of special religious observance. 
time, whoever has walked in 


‘the week of prayer.’ 


even in their | 
Since their | 
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own heart, or has walked in the counsel of the un- 
godly, or has walked contrary to the commandments 
of the Lord, or has walked after other gods, has walked 
in darkness and in danger, and has hindered the ac- 
ceptableness of his most earnest prayers. He who 
would pray effectually must walk circumspectly. 
Good walking is essential to good praying. No good 
thing will God withhold from them that walk up- 
rightly. 


Our comments on Christmas exercises and New 


addresses have prompted Sunday-school 
workers in different parts of the country to send in to 
Were it not that 


the season to make these specimens valuable as pat- 


us other specimens in rich variety. 


| terns, or as supplying helpful hints to others, has 
already passed for this year, we should give descrip- 


tions of anumber of them. As it is we lay them aside 


| for new examination and fresh reference next winter. 


‘ 


We mention as noteworthy, the Christmas exercises of 


the Asylum Avenue Baptist and the First Methodist 


| Sunday-schools of Hartford, Conn.; of the Central 
| Congregational Sunday-school, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
| of the Third Presbyterian Sunday-school of Elizabeth, 


| N.J.; of Trinity Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school | Theresa, and hung it about the neck of the brave 


of Merchantville, N. J.; of the Congregational Sunday- 
D. C.; of William Street 
Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school, of Delaware, 
Ohio; a Christmas letter to scholars in a Sunday- 
school of Bay City, Mich.; also the New Year's ser- 
vices or addresses in the Congregational Sunday- 
school of North Haven, Conn., and the Presbyterian 
Sunday-school of Marinette, Wis. 


During a recent session in one of the Brooklyn 
Sunday-schools, notice was given of a week-night en- 
tertainment, the principal feature of which would be 
a supper provided by the ladies It was distinctly 


announced that while an admission fee would be 


| charged, the proceeds would go towards refurnishing 


the school-room. From a desire to impress strongly 
upon the minds of the children the fact that the money 
paid would be for their own benefit, the notice was 
emphatically repeated, and especial prominence was 
given to the statement that the entertainment was 
jlanned for the comfort and happiness of the school 
tself. Then to sure that the 
thoroughly understood, the question was asked: 
“Now, children, what will this supper be for?” Of 
course the proverbial and ubiquitous small boy with 
the shrill voice and the ready reply was on hand, and 


make matter was 


| he shouted in his most piercing tones the natural but 


And, after all, what 
“to eat’? And wouldn't 


it be a good thingif all the little folks were thus prac- 


unexpected answer, “To eat.” 
is any good supper for but 


tical and perceptive in regard to the gospel meal 
which is spread before them week by week? “Thy 
words were found, and I did eat them,” said Jeremiah. 
The prophet knew what God's supper was set “for. 
And wouldn't it be also a good thing if every Sunday- 
school teacher realized fully the wonderful meaning 
of Christ's words in the sixth chapter of John's Gos- 


. - . 1 
pel, where he so repeatedly and impressively declares 


that he is the “ Bread of Life,” and that “if any man 
eat of this Bread That's 
what the gospel 


he shall live forever” ? 
supper is for. It is to eat. 


A beautiful illustration of the hold a little child 
has on every brave and tender heart is given in an in- 
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cident related in the London Standard. Not long ago 
there was a review of the Austrian cavalry before the 
emperor and empress. Just as a squadron of hussars 
swept out from the main body of thirty thousand 
horsemen, a little girl, not above four ygars old, darted 
from her mother’s side in the front line of spectators 
and ran on to the open field directly in front of the ad- 
vancing host. The squadron was at full gallop. It 
was close at hand. The death of the child seemed 
A thrill of horror passed over the power- 
less spectators. The empress, who was a full observer 
of the scene from her carriage, uttered a cry of horror 
at the sight of that little one just to be trampled to 
death by a thousand hoofs. At the instant that the 
squadron reached the child a brave hussar swung him- 
self down from the saddle, along the side of his horse's 
neck, and catching the child as he swept on lifted it 
with himeelf safely into his saddle without slackening 
his speed or breaking the alignment. The child was 
saved. Ten thousand voices raised a shout of joy. 
The empress and the mother burst into tears of grate- 
ful relief. And the emperor, summoning to his 
presence the noble soldier, took from his own breast 
the richly enameled cross of the order of Maria 


inevitable. 


hussar. No deed of valor on the battle-field had won 
for that soldier so high honor or so rich reward as his 
rescue of an endangered child. “Take heed that ve 
despise not one of these little ones,” says the Great 
King to his soldiers on earth's battle-field. “It is not 
the will of your Father which is in heaven that one 
of these little ones should perish.” . And io him who 
has risked himself to save one helpless child because 
it belongs to Christ, ‘‘ Verily I say unto you he shall 
not lose his reward.” 





HOW TO OFFER EFFECTUAL PRAYER. 

Elijah the prophet, about whom all the Sunday- 
schools are studying just now, isin the New Testa- 
ment held up as an example ¢o Christians who would 
pray effectually. He is not there spoken of as a man 
so far beyond ordinary children of God in his power 
of prayer as to be wholly exceptional in the spirit 
and results of his praying. Indeed, the apostle James 
seems to suggest that any believer could pray as fer- 
vently and to as good purpose as Eliyah, if only he 
had a like faith, and used it as wisely as he. ‘“ Eh- 
jah was a man subject to like passions as we are, and 
he prayed earnestly’ for an unusual answer trom 
God, and God gave the answer according to the prayer. 
Why should not our experience be the same? 

Three characteristics of Elijah’s prayers stand out 
in the record of his work.’ In the first place, he 
prayed confidently, as God's representative. He 
stood for God, and he asked God's help for God's sake, 
not for Elijah’s. ‘“ Lord God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
of Israel," he prayed at Carmel, in b 
the priests of Baal, “let it be known this day that 


rv. } + ++} 
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| that I have done all these thingsat thy word. Hear 
;me, O Lord, hear me; that this people may know 
that thou art the Lord God.” There is not much 
room for doubt in that prayer as to what Elijah 
sought. God's honor was involved in the issue of 
that hour, and God's cause would be promoted if the 
call then raised was heeded. Whoever prays in 
that spirit can pray confidently. Every child of 
God ought to be a servant of God, a witness for 
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God, and in his sphere a representative of God. 
As such he can ask, with never a doubt, that God's 
name shall be honored and God's canse promoted in 
all the work to which God sets him as his child, his 
servant, his representative. 





Our “Lord's Prayer,” which Jesus taught to his | 


disciples, was given as a pattern of private devotion, | 


to be used in the closet, when the door had been shut | surely when we can c: 


against the world. The first petition in that prayer 
is, that God's name shall be hallowed. Does that 
petition always lead in our private devotions? Do 
we ask that we may honor God in out lives, sleeping or 
waking, before we ask that God will protect us during 
the night, or give us our daily bread? We ought to 
do so. Unless we areon the Lord's side in the battle of 
life, why should we ask him to yive us strength in 
the fight? 
to-morrow, with what face can we ask him to protect 
us this day and this night? Unless we can say that 
we are his; that all that we have are his; that our- 
selves and all our possessions are subject to his call,— 
why should we have confidence in coming to God 
to ask his blessing on ourselves, our homes, or our 
business ? 


If we are not to serve him to-day or|™~ , 
| of, is hardly less 
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end, that men ought always to pray, and not to | 
faint. 


nouncing. Surely if it was right for him to raise a 
question of fact on such a point, it was not unfair for 


a m 
Prayer is a wondertul force in the economy of God. | some one else to meet it. 


It is wise for us to consider how it may be used by us | 
effectively. Since Elijah is given to us as a pattern | 
in fervent and a ceptable prayer, we InBwy well observe 
carefully his spirit and methods in prayer. 
his own name Inay be honored ; when we can rest on 
God's promise of an answer before We begin to pray ; 
when we are ready to keep on praying in spiteof all 
discouragements until the answer comes,—we shall not 
have studied and followed Elijah’s example in vain. 





LONG 


Quixotic 


NG FOR MARTYRDOM. 
The desire on the part of would-be re- 


formers or discoverers 


ludicrous now than in the days of 
Cervantes. 


like his through opposition from theologians. There- 
fore, he prints in conjunction with his announced 
hypothesis, a defiant challenge to the narrow-minded 





If we are children of God, his name ison us, That 
name will be hallowed and honored in our sphere 
when we are doing his will, and are witnessing faith- 
fully and wisely for him. 
first prayer in our private communings with God 
are, that his cause shall be thus advantaged in us 
and by us, whether we live or die, we shall be at 
little worry over sleep or bread or money or success 
in things temporal; but we shall ask in confidence 
that our part in his plan shall not be lacking. When 
& man can say heartily, “ Lord, thou knowest that I 
‘arry on my business for thee, and that every dollar 
I have is ready to be sent in any direction at thy 
eall,”’ he can pray confidently, “ Lord, let thy name 
be hallowed to-day in my business. See to it that I 
gain money or lose it just as will promote thine 
honor.” 


preaching the gospel or of teaching God's word, of | 
reaching out after an unconverted soul, or of helping a | 
feeble or faint-hearted fellow-disciple, he need have | 


no doubt, as he prays that God will grant the influ- 
ence of his Holy Spirit, by which alone he can have 
success in this commanded and representative work 

.for God. But only while a Christian is as willingly 
God's servant as was Elijah, can he hope to pray like 
Elijah. 


There are two other points in which Elijah’s pray- | they wanted to write or lecture, and all the time they | for exhibition in Scribner's collection. 


ing was characteristic. 
certain answer to those prayers which he offered as 
God's servant. The Ltrd had told him that rain 
should come again when he asked for it. 
proposed to pray for rain, he sent word to Ahab that 
the rain was coming; and this before he had begun 
to pray. He did not stop to see if God would prove 
true to his word in this case. He knew that God 
would do Ais part so soon as God's servant did his. 
And this characteristic of unwavering and expectant 
faith is still a distinguishing feature of all effectual 
prayer. Itis to him “who shall not doubt in his 
heart, but shall believe that those things which he 
saith shall come to pass,” that the promise of Jesus is, 
“ He shall have whatsoever he saith.” It is the little 
girl who carries the umbrella to church when the rain 
is to be prayed for, who shows the faith of Elijah in 
Elijah's God. 

A third characteristic of Elijah’s praying is his 
perseverance in prayer until an answer came. When 
he was praying for the rain, and the servant came to 


tell him again and again that there was no sign of a. 


cloud, Elijah said, “Go up now, look;" and this he 
said “again seven times,” and he would have said it 
seventy times seven without faltering. This is such 
persistency in prayer as was Jacob's when he would 
not let the Angel of the Lord go without a blessing; 
as was Daniel's when he humbled himself “three full 


weeks" before the Lord, praying for the peace of Je- 
rusalem; and as was commended by our Lord to his 


If our first desire and our | 


When a believer has an opportunity of | 


When he | 


| Prominent among the more recent religious candi- | 


and truth-hating clergy, in the hope of making 


| the desired persecution. Then he goes from place to 


| place in his own country, and perhaps crosses the | 


ocean to another land, advertising in the newspapers 
and proclaiming orally in public halls that he is ready 
and waiting for the thumb-screws and the rack. 
Again, it is a deeply religious man, who gets hold 
of some old heresy, which is quite new to him, and is 
at once possessed with the idea that he is fore- 
ordained to reform Christianity, and to reorganize 


| 


the church, although in his opinion it is more than 
probable that he must be burnt like Huss or strangled 
like Tyndale. He stitches his theses into the pages 
of a popular magazine, appends his post-office ad- 
dress, and sits up nights in his country home waiting 
to be persecuted by his bigoted and vindictive Chris- 
tian brethren. 





| But the trouble is, the persecution doesn’t come. 
| Men nowadays can think what they please and pub- 
| lish what they think, without any danger of the 
stake, or the axe, or the dungeon, or even of social 
| proscription for opinion’s sake. So Professor Tyndal, 
| and: Professor Darwin, and Professor Huxley, and all 
| the lesser lights in that constellation, have announced 
i their discoveries and theories and hypotheses, and 
| have said what they pleased about the Bible and 
| prayer and miracles, and anything else upon which 


Nation. 
| dates for martyrdom comes the Rey. Dr. Augustus 
| Blauvelt. He put in his bid for persecution two or 
|three years ago in a series of papers in Scribner's 
| Magazine, wherein he first described dangers to 
| Christianity which had no existence m reality, and 
| then declared that clergymen as a class were incom- 
| petent to meet those dangers. More recently he has 
| proposed, as a cure for the imaginary ills of which he 
told, the rejection, as a basis of Christian doctrine, of 
‘the Old Testament Scriptures. So sure was he that 
this proposal would bring him the longed for mar- 
tyrdom, that he actually inscribed over its pages the 
death’s-head symbol of “ Protestant Vaticanism.” 
| Yet, in spite of all these blood-invoking preparations, 
‘the Rev. Dr. Blauvelt is to this day in full and un- 


| disputed possession of the inalienable rights of “ life, | 


liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
We had occasion a few months ago to speak at some 


| length of the misrepreseatations, in this last article | 


by Dr. Blauvelt, of both the facts and the teachings 


,of Old Testament Scriptures. It was not with his | 


| theological opinions that we had to deal. It was with 

his trustworthiness as a witness. Either from a lack 
_of information or from strange carelessness of state- 
| ment, Dr. Blauvelt declared what was not true about 
| certain books of the Bible which are dear to the great 


disciples when “he spake aparable untv them to this! majority of Christian believers, and which he was de- 


mfidentls ask God to help us that | 


to be made heroes or martyrs | 


as 
Some man who broaches a new scientific theory 
remembers Galileo, and hopes to have an immortality | 


sure | 


But aside from the question of his accuracy in the 
facts at issue, Dr. Blauvelt was subsequently called 
'to account by the ecclesiastical body with which he 
And | was in connection, for a violation of his specific and 
'vyoluntary agreement with his ministerial brethren 

that he would “ neither publicly nor privately propose, 

teach, or defend,” “either by preaching or writing,” 
‘such opinions as those announced in his Seribner 
| articles, until he had first informed those brethren of 
his change of views on the points therein involved. 
| As there was no question concerning either his agree- 
| ment or his breach of it, he was in further accord- 
ance With its terms formally relieved of his obligation 
to be a representative of opinions which had become 
| abhorrent to him. 

And now because of this very natural ecclesiastical 
action and of certain newspaper comments upon it, 
'the editors of Scribner's Magazine, who are pre- 
eminently Dr. Blauvelt’s champions, are sure that at 
last there is an opening for a first-class martyrdom ; 
and in their current number they take the prelimi- 
| nary steps to see that the necessary witnesses are on 
hand at the scene of execution, and that a proper use 

is made of all blood which is there shed, as the seed 
| of “ the church of the future.” There is evidently no 
little excitement on this subject in Scribner's sanc- 
tum. ‘“ Malice,” “dastardy,” “scandalous arraign- 

ment,” are terms which force themselves between the 
set teeth of the defenders of the heroic martyr, as 
they comment on the course of those editors who 
approve of the ecclesiastical action already taken in 
| this case. Moreover, there are signs of grim satisfac- 
[tion that the contest is to be so “ bluggy,” and the 
editors do not hesitate to declare that as their hero 
| goes into the battle, he “may clear his throat with 
a crow.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


One pleasant thought which cannot be concealed 
is, that the dawn of this new reformation first lighted 
the pages of Scribner's Magazine, and that that 
periodical is sure of a place in the history of the com- 
ing church. ‘“ How few ministers there are, in this 
weak world, who are willing, for truth’s sake, or for 
| what they believe to be the truth,—which to them is 
the same thing,—to engage in investigations which 
can only bring them disaster!’’ To be sure! and to 
| think that one of this very sort—perhaps the only 
'one to be caught in America—was actually secured 


| And he, far- 





He expected a prompt and | have had never a single persecute, unless it were by | "8S Man that he was, knew just what he was in 
report in the Popular Science Monthly, or in The | 


for when he took his place in that collection. He 
|“ understood, of course, that he surrendered his eccle- 
| siastical head. It was practically the laying of that 
head upon the block, and a challenge to the execu- 
tioner to do the work to which he was compelled by 
his obligations and his office.’ After all, however, 
this martyr is not to lose his head on that block. By 
a change of programme he is to be kicked to death. 
“ He is to receive the parting kick of the body to 
which he belongs.” -And this after he had taken 
| position so gracefully for the work of the broad axe! 
He is not to be beheaded, but to ‘“‘ be dishonored, 
kicked aside, and publicly traduced by those who are 
not his betters in any respects, and who are his 
equals in few.” What ascene for the last third of 
the nineteenth century ! 





Seriously, the ranting on this subject in the pages 
_of Scribner's for February is unworthy of a magazine 
of that character. Dr. Blauvelt has found no diffi- 
culty in publishing all that he wanted to say concern- 
ing the Bible and Christian theology. He was not 
uniformly accurate in his facts, and his misstatements 
,were exposed. His declared opinions were not 
counted so sacred but that they were in some instances 
questioned. Because he could no longer subscribe to 
| the articles of faith in the ecclesiastical organization 
| to which he belonged, he was dropped from the posi- 
| tion of a representative teacher of his denomination. 
F epee was nothing cruel or even unfair im all this. 

He can never be made a martyr on this state of facts. 
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NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


a 


A New York subscriber, writing pleasantly about The | 
Times, asks a question which perhaps others will be glad | 
of an answer to. He says: 


I like The Sunday School Times more and more. I should be 
very sorry to miss it. It is the only religious paper I take in which 
every article is suitable for readingon the Sabbath. How admirable 
are the weekly infant class expositions (what a poor substitute to 
call it the “ primary class”) of “Faith Latimer.” Will you not 
tell us her name? 


“Faith Latimer” is Mrs. John R. Miller, of Louisville, 
Ky. She is a practical Sunday-school teacher who knows 


how to doa good work herself as well as to help other 
teachers do it. 


Here is a hint to the publishers of new styles and varied 
editions of ‘‘ Teachers’ Bibles.” 
consideration by them. The difficulties mentioned have 
been often noted. Why cannot they be met? The sug- 
gestions are from a Chicago superintendent. We pass 
them along to the American Tract Society, to Pott, Amery 
& Co., to Thomas Nelson & Sons, and to the American | 
Bible Society. We do not know where such a Bible as is | 
here called for can now be found. 


It is certainly worthy of 





Do you know how diffiewlt it is for a child of medium ability to 
find a chapter in the Bible? Reason: The chapters are numbered 
in letters instead of plain figures as they should be. It is a very | 
common thing in a class when you ask some scholar to find, say, | 
Chapter 39, to hear the scholar ask what stands for number thirty- | 
nine. Can you inform me where Bibles numbered in this way can 
be had, or by whom published? Also why should not the pages | 
also be numbered and indexed so that the books may be readily 
turned to by persons unacquainted with their arrangement. Ot | 
course they ought to know their Bibles well enough to not need | 
these helps; but they must walk before they run, and a knowledge | 
of the location of the books is wanted first; acquaintance with 
them will come afterward. 


} 


The suggestion of a Kansas correspondent as to “big | 
Bibles ” is well worthy of consideration. He writes: 


Some time ago The Times published some excellent editorials on | 
the best editions of the Bible for ws youe. I wishwould refer | 
again and again to the folly of people wasting their money in the 
purchase of “ big Bibles”’ filled with all sorts of additions that peo- 
ple will not use ; and this while they could do so much better by 
getting “ Teachers’ Bibles,’ or the *‘ Bible for Bible-teachers,” or 
something of that kind. Cords of these large Bibles sold by agents 
are practically dead timber. 


Our correspondent is right. The cumbersome old style 
of “ Family Bible” ought to give place to an edition of the 
Bible better suited to practical purposes. Huge pulpit 
Bibles have been kept to look at in many a family for suc- 
cessive generations. They were not purchased for use, but 
for show. Possibly the family record of births and mar- 
riages and deaths was kept in them; but all that might 
uave been put on the dictionary fly-leaves, or, indeed, on 
blank pages in a medium-sized Bible. There is no reason 
why the pages of a family record should be half a yard 
square. The special value of a Bible is for reading and 
study. Even for family worship a Bible of, say, three pounds 
in weight, ought to be as convenient as one that weighs ten. 
The standard of completeness and of practical value in a 
Bible ought not tobe of avoirdupois or of linear measure. 


The Rev. D. C. Babcock, secretary of the State Temper- 
ance Alliance of Pennsylvania, writes: 


I want to thank the International Lesson Committee for so good 
an arrangement as they have made for the consideration of the 
subject of temperance this year by the Sunday-schools of the world. 
I know, from large experience, that few superintendents care to 
break in on the regular course to consider something outside of it ; 
and in that they are wise. But here are four Sabbaths, March 25. 
June 24, September 30, and December 30, when special topics may | 
be introduced. 
these opportunities and arrange some good temperance services, 
while I think it would be better to have had a couple of good 
the 
form consideration of the topic ; and also think that the importance 





I hope that many schools will avail themselves of 


lessons arranged by’ the Committee so as to have secured unt- 


of the subject, as compared with others named by the Comunittee, | 
would fully have justified them in sodoing. I am sure that very | 
much may be done to protect the young from the snares that are 
set for their feet, if a wise use is made of the opportunities now 
afforded. There is no lack of material to-day for getting up ex- 
ercises that shall prove both entertaining and profitable 


not forget this question as the quarters of the year | 


Let us 
ass along 

We think that most workers will agree with this writer 
in approving the action of the Committee. 
on temperance are certainly found in The Rechabites, and 
The Captiygs in Babylon. We should have been sorry if 
, the Committee had assigned a special lesson to a review 

Sunday. 


Thetwo lessons 


| 


| lus of “ the season ” keep them still in blooming vigor. 


eT 





IN GOOD TIME. 
BY SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 


No flower will come to splendor, 
No sunny light grow tender, 
No life its harvest render 

Till God's good time 


No holy morn shall brighten, 

No foes shall cease to frighten, 

No heavy hearts shall lighten, 
Till God's good time. 


[ have my song, and sing it ; 

I have my sheaf, and bring it; 

My life has hope to wing it, 
Till God's good time. 





A LOOK AT GEORGE MULLER. 
BY J. B. T. MARSH. 


The first families of England spend the winter at their 
country-seats and the summer in the city. And in English 
society every one who can afford it does whatever the first 
families do. So it comes about that London in winter is 
merely a great hive of working people and tradesmen. 
The New York “season” has closed before the London sea- 
The tide that sets out of the city in August 
and September sets back in April and May. Parlia- 
ment convenes, nobility and gentry reoccupy their town 
residences, the Saturday afternoon equipage parade on 
Rotten Row recovers its summer glories, star actors and 
prima-donnas reappear at theater and opera-house. The 
more popular preachers in “ the provinces ’—as the London 
vernacular styles the rest of the kingdom—flock in on fly- 
ing visits, with their best sermons in their pockets. Dean 


son begins. 


| Stanley opens the grand old nave of Westminster for special 


Sunday-evening services, with discourses by such attractive 
Broad Church preachers as Stopford Brooke, Dr. Farrar, 
etc. While the May anniversaries in New York have fallen 
into the sere and yellow leaf, in London the stir and stimu- 
It 
was in keeping with the shrewd forecast that was manifest 
in all the arrangements for Mr. Moody’s four months’ work 
there, that it was so timed as to take advantage of this full 
tide in London life. With any other field open to him, I do 
not suppose he could have been persuaded to attack London 
in November. 


Buying the Pall Mall Gazette one July Saturday to see 
whether any out-of-town ministers of note were advertised 
to preach the next day, my eye fell on this announcement, 


Conference Hall, Mildmay Park, N. 


Preaching at 11 a. mM. by 
George Miller. ™ 


Monsignor Capel, of “ Lothair” fame, was to be at the 
Pro-Cathedral in Kensington, and distinguished divines 
were announced at St. Paul’s, Surrey Chapel, Westminster, 
and elsewhere. But preacher and place both conspired that 
day to draw me to Mildmay Park. The founder of the 
famous orphanage at Bristol must be in some respects, at 
least, a remarkable man; one whom it was worth while to 
see and hear. And Mildmay Park is the center of a zealous 
and peculiar Christian work akin in spirit and methods to 
that carried on by Mr. Miller and his co-laborers at Ashley 
Down. Its founder was the late Rev. Mr. Pennefather, 
1 Church-of-England clergyman, a man of fervent piety, a 
personal friend of Mr. Miller, and, like him, a believer in 
entire sanctification and “the life of faith.” The churches 
of his own communion were not open to the services and 
labor to which he and his zéalous friends felt called. So, 
without a penny of his own, and asking means of no one 
but the Lord, he was led, with the funds sent in, to buy a 
site and erect the substantial buildings which contain the 
Conference Hall, the House of Deaconesses, etc. 

The audience filled the large and plain but pleasant hall. 
Many of them, evidently, were unused to meeting there, 
und had been drawn from various parts of the city by the 
desire to hear Mr. Muller. Perhaps it was merely my im- 


|agination that, among those who seemed most at home, 


there was a large sprinkling of faces which wore that semi- 


| sepulchral expression which some people consider becoming 


to verv-goodness. 
ne *. 


Unconsciously to myself I must have imagined that one | 


who is the manager of such a vast establishment as the 


| orphanage and other missionary enterprises centering at 


Ashley Down, would have something of a business air about 
him, for it was with some surprise that I saw a man of 
such thoroughly clerical appearance. He is the picture of 


‘that old-style minister who, absorbed in religious thought, 


eats what is set before him and wears what is laid out for 
him, while the practical wife with whom, in the wonderful 
compensations of nature and grace, he is blessed, manages 
to live as well as any other family in town of the same in- 
come, and save enough, meanwhile, to send their boys 
through college, 


Spare and tall—full six feet high—be stands erect as 1 
soldier under his seventy years. He wears a long, black 
frock-coat, and a black vest buttoning close to his white 
cravat. His black hair is but slightiy tinged with gray. 
| His grave, thin face shows no traces of over-indulgence in 
| English beef and beer. 


1 


His German acceut is very notice- 
able, and his ministerial tone in speaking is as marked as 
his ministerial costume. His sermon was a plain, off-hand, 
somewhat commonplace, but earnest talk, edifving chictly 
for its evident sincerity and experimental testimony. Lis 
words were the simplest. He used no illustrations, rose to 
no fervor of eloquence. There were no grappling-hooks in 
the verbal form he gave to his thoughts. After a lapse of 
eighteen months, I remember nothing but the manner and 
spirit of the speaker. He did not seem to me a man of any 
special intellectual vigor. Although he is famhar with 
six or eight languages, it is said that he reads nothing but 
the Bible. No pressure of work—and the pressure in his 
daily routine at home is tremendous—can keep him from 
spending several hours a day in prayer and closet study of 
the word. 

That he is a positive man, amply endowed with the 
sturdy German gift of holding on, I should be sure, even 
if I did not know it from his own story. I thought I could 
appreciate, better than before seeing him, a statement in 
his narrative regarding one of his early pastorates where 
some of the church were decidedly opposed to his remain- 
ing. “This opposition,” he naively remarks, “ was instru- 
mental in settling it in my mind that I should stay for 
a while, at least until I was formally rejected.” 

He is often absent from Bristol on evangelistic tours, 
leaving the work there in the hands of the capable asso- 
ciates who have been with him from the beginning. He 
was devoting the summer, in which I heard him, chiefly to 
labor in the wake of the Moody meetings, aiming specially 
at the edification of believers. I beard his conference 
meetings, conducted somewhat on the plan of Dr. Alcott’s 
“conversations,” and devoted usually to such subjects as 
prayer and the study of the Scriptures, spoken of as very 
useful. Concerning both of these topics he has a rich ex- 
perience from which to draw for the encouragement and 
instruction of young Christians esp2cially. 

In church fellowship Mr. Miller belongs to the Plymouth 
Brethren, or “ Darbyites,” as they are sometimes called, a 
queer sect that arose about the same time he began his 
ministry and in the same neighborhood. It grew out of 
the recoil of sorhe very earnest Christians from formalism 
and unevangelical doctrine in the State Church. The 
Brethren refuse to recognize any form of church govern- 
ment, and theological seminaries and a paid ministry sre 
their special abhorrence. Every male member is at liberty 
to “ prophesy” in their meetings. But generally, I think, 
some one best fitted for the duties comes to be recognized, 
by a sort of natural selection, as the actual, though not 
acknowledged, minister of the congregation. If he gives 
his time to the work, and has no other income, he depends 
on their voluntary contributions for his living. They share 
somewhat in the peace views of the Friends, and I have 
known Brethren who objected to singing “ Hold the Fort” 
because of its military metaphor! Some of the Psalms 
must be a great stumbling-block to them. They are essen- 
tially Calvinistic in their theological views, but denounce 
creeds. Any one who does not accept their unwritten 
articles of faith, however, will find himself as effectually 
kept out of their circle as if a dozen creed tests stood at the 
door. They are ardent Adventists, and this doctrine doubt- 
less tends to make them specially active in evangelistic 
work. Grattan Guinness is connected with them; and 
Henry Moorhouse also, if I mistake not. Henry Varley, 
though nominally a Baptist, accepts most of their distine- 
tive views. Mr. Moody, on his second visit to Great 
Britain, spent some time with Mr. Miiller at Bristol. He does 
not, of course, share their crotchety notions about church 
organization, but he accepts their doctrine in reference to the 
speedy coming of Christ, and leans to their faith in some 
other respects. Of his adoption of Adventist views he says, 
“T have felt like working three times as hard ever since I 
came to understand that my Lord was coming back again 
I look on this world as a wrecked vessel 
me a life-boat, and said to me, ‘Moody, save all you can.’ 
| This world is getting darker and darker 
| ing nearer and nearer: if you haveany friends on this wreck 
unsaved, you had better lose no time in getting them off” 


God has given 





its ruin is draw- 


THE FIFTH COMMANDMENT. 
BY MRS. EDWARD ASHLEY WALKER. 


SECOND PAPER. 

“There is a forsaking which ati!! sits at the same board and les on 
the same couch with the forsaken soul, withering it the more by un- 
joving proximity.”— Middlemarch, 

No thoughtful soul can question the truth that only in 
devout observance of the Fifth Commandment can indi- 
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- vidual, family, and social life be kept wholesomely sweet 


and vigorous. But it has to do with the fallible living, no 
leas than with the sainted dead; and however it may have 
been in Moses’s time, this commandment is curiously frag- 
ile in our day and country, and parents and children have 
need to walk softly in its presence. It is worthy of notice 
that Paul recognized this necessity. Never does he quote 
the commandment without an admonitory backward thrust. 
“And ye fathers, provoke not your children to wrath.” 
“Fathers, provoke not your children, lest they be diseour- 
aged.” This first commandment with promise is double- 
edged, and none of us can escape it. The fathers eat sour 
grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on edge; and then 
again the scornfal, undutifal child of to-day is fast making 
himself into the father of to-morrow—a father not easy 
to love or honor, So the whirligig of Time brings about its 
revenges. 

Bare formal obedience is a comparatively light burden. 
Yet how frequently one hears in the idle chatter of girls 
about the marriage-service such fatuity asthis: “Oh, I'll 
never in all the world promise to obey!” or, “TI shall have 
such a minister to marry me, for he always says ‘love, 
honor, and reverence,’ instead of ‘obey’!’’ One may per- 
haps safely promise to obey an idiot or a knave, but love, 
honor and reverence, even when enthroned in the heart, 
are mere tenants at will; here, too, as with every precious 
treasure, “ eternal vigilance is the price of safety.” 
not saying that it is right that this should hold true in 
regard to one’s filial relations. It is simply a fact. “Only 
God may be had for the asking ;”’ the love of every creature 
has to be earned,—earned at the outset, and patiently re- 
earned day by day while life endures. The only exception 
is the yearning of a parent over an erring child, which is 
indeed not human, but the shadow and blessed surety of 
the divine Love which is all our hope. 


The infant looks up into the parent’s face with absolute | 


trust, finding there all beauty, power, and gracious bounty : 
but this cannot last forever. Reason and judgment rise 
above instinct, and the parent, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, is weighed in the awful balances. 
all! What do your child and mine think of us in that 
innermost solitude which bars us, who gave them life, as 
inflexibly as the remotest stranger? It is not a question 
of rights on the parents’ side, but of necessities and privi- 
Your child owes you no thanks for life, and, hav- 
ing once thrust existence upon him willy nilly, you are 
surely Lound to make it as tolerable to him as lies within 
your power; but even though poor and unknown and 
unfortunate—as this world reckons fortunes—you have 
in your gift a glorious atonement for whatsoever ill cor- 


Jeges, 


ditions may be his heritage through you—vyou can inake 


° . % ; rete 
it easy « his immortal soul to comprehend God! his wise 


love, his unchallengeable justice. his candid truth, his 
perfeet purity. And unless we can image to our children 
in some degree the Heavenly Father, the earlier we become 
blessed shades to them, the better for them and for us. 


The tender glamour of their ignorance and faney might | 


perchance do much to redeem our unworthy memory. 

If it should seem to any one that the child’s responsi+ 
bility to this great commandment is herein too little dwelt 
upon, it should be remembered that sermons, books, and 
the pressure of general opinion, have been altogether in that 
direction; and this one-sidedness may have bred arrogance, 
exaction, and perilous neglect in parents, and what St. 
Paul called discouragement in children, 


The yoke is divine, and every child must bow to it; but | 
he, as well as the parent, may do much to make it light and | 


incomparably blessed. ‘“ We can set a watch over our affec- 
tions and our constancy as we can over other treasures,” 
says George Eliot; (would that this might be written in 
letters of light within every home under the sun!) and be- 
lieve me, children, you have no more precious treasure than 
your loving reverence for your parents, and, bitter as would 
be its loss to them, infinitely more bitter and destructive 
would it be for you. Hoard it jealously; cherish and mul- 
tiply it with all ingenuity of loving device; fight, as for 
your soul's life, its ravening destroyers,—not only the 
vulgar self-assertion and blatant rebellion which all abhor, 
but its more insidious and deadly enemies, indifference, and 
the flippant cavilling and contempt of authority which curses 
our day. “It is not a vain thing, because it is your life!” 

If this warning should enter any home where the evil is 
already wrought, and this invaluable treasure tarnished or 
gone, remember that it can only be brightened and restored 
by a greater outlay of the same patient painstaking and 
warfare which should have guarded it. Censoriousness, 
mutual recriminations, uncandid judgments, scornful indif- 


ference, proud reticence, or indiscriminate indulgence (which | 


is far oftener than is suspected mere se/f-indulgence on the 
part of a parent too unloving or too lazy to sacrifice his own 
relief from present annoyance to the spoiled child’s eternal 
good), will neither keep it nor restore it. 





How is it with your home and mine? It is not safe to 
| take too much for granted. In Macaulay's delightful 
| memoir there is a painfully significant intimation that 
| underlying his unimpeachable reverence for his noble 
| father, there was a secret soreness at that father’s under- 
, Valuation of himself; and on the other side, how many 
| parents go bitterly hungry all their days for a crumb of 


loving appreciation from self-absorbed unobservant child- | 


|ren. Parents and children alike lavish upon graves that 
| which would have sweetened, and perhaps even blessedly 
| prolonged, the lives of those who lie there beyond the reach 
| of this late and barren remorse. Says Macdonald in one 
| of his books, “ He had no idea of how she loved him. If 
| she had only thrown her arms about him and let her heart 
| out toward him, which surely it is right to do sometimes at 
| least, how differently would he have listened to what she 
| had to say! His heart was being withered on the side next 
| his mother for lack of nourishment; there are many lives 

ruined because they have not had tenderness enough. 
| Kindness is not tenderness.” 


is man! Valentine had no hesitation in displaying his 
grief and hatred to his son; but he had always been ashamed 
to show his love and his satisfaction, and had buried them 
in his heart like the mem ory ofacrime. Do not educated and 
uneducated men equally resemble him in this?” 





I am | 


God help us. 


Suffer yet one word more. This exceeding broad and 
perilously fragile commandment “ keeps itself,” as one might 
say, in all households where the relations between husband 


and wife are Christly. The son who despiseth his father | 
and mocketh his mother is not he who from his earliest | 


consciousness on through the daily wear and tear of suc- 
cessive years, has seen only beautiful consideration and 
loving deference on the part of those parents toward each 
other. Loyal husbandsand wives,—loyal in deed, in speech, 
| in gesture, and in every fibre of being, beget loyal children. 
Wives, submit yourselves unto your own husbands as 
unto the Lord. 
also loved the church and gave himself for it. 
father and thy mother. 
children to wrath, but bring them up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord. 
| “Lord, have mercy upon us, and incline our hearts to keep 
this law.” a eee ss ee 
| —= 
| 


_ FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


——_—<»—__-- 


Honor thy 


| THR BOY THAT HAD THREE HANDS. 


BY MRS. M. H. W. JAQUITH. 


Claude King was a pretty little boy. If you met him 
! in the street and looked in his face, or saw him for a little 
' time at his own home, I am sure you would have thought 
him a beautiful boy, and never dreamed of his great afflic- 
tion. He had bright blue eyes, rosy cheeks, and a pleasant, 
smiling face—but then, poor boy ! he had three hands. 

I suppose you would have noticed only his right and left 


hand, with the usual thumb and four fingers on each, that | 


would have been useful io play ball, pick up chips, bring 
water, and a hundred things, if it had not been for that other 
little hand that kept them from doing anything properly. 

His father called it ‘ Claude’s little behind-hand.” Now I 

don’t mean that he really had a little hand growing out 
| between his shoulders under his coat that kept pulling 
back his two other willing hands, but that he was such a 


behind-hand.” 
face now, tea will be ready in five minutes,” he would 
answer pleasantly, “ Yes, ma’am, in a minute,” but it was 
sure to be ten minutes before he was ready to eat; and if 
his mother said ten, that little behind-hand would hold him 
back fifteen. It made him late at meals, at school, at 
church, and everywhere, till at last the boys nicknamed 
him “ Behind-hand Claude.” 

His parents tried every way to cure him. “ You are five 
minutes late at breakfast, Claude,” said his father one morn- 
ing, “and four of us have waited five minutes each. Do you 
know the table of fives?” ° , 

Claude began, “ Five times one are five,” and so on till 
“five times four are twenty.” 

“Very well, my son, you can sit by the stove and wait 
twenty minutes.” Claude would rather have waited an 
hour than hurried one minute, and when his time was up it 
took him five more to get to the table. 

“T wish you could do something for my poor boy’s 
behind-hand,” said his father to Claude’s teacher, “I huve 
tried in vain, and I am in despair. He can’t seem to think 





or understand that he is doing himself or any one else any 
harm by always being behind time.” 

Claude was not only late at school, but late at his recita- 

tions, late getting in his seat after classes, late in at recess,— 


And ofa father, Auerbach, | 
in one of his clever Black Forest stories, says, “ Such again | 


Husbands, love your wives even as Christ | 


And ye fathers provoke not your | 


slow boy, not lazy, but a little behind time—‘“a little 
When his mother said, “ Claude, wash your | 


always late. His teacher said one day, “ You have hindered 
| each of us in the room at least five minutes to-day, and five 
_time thirty are one hundred and fifty minutes, or two and 
/a half hours. School closes at three to-day, so the boys can 
| go to the fair, but you will have to stay with me till half 

past five.” It was quite a trial to Claude not to go to the 
| fair, but he was not any more punctual the next day. 
| He said he did not like that little behind-hand of his, it 
_ was always getting him in trouble, and he tried hard to be 
| rid of it; but in vain did his father promise him money, 
toys, books, and rides if he would be on time. “ Time is 
worth more than money,” his father said. “1 don’t think, 
my son, you would go to my purse and take out a few 
pennies every day. You say that would be stealing, but 
every one of my minutes is worth more to me than a penny, 
and yet you rob me of many every day. You steal my 
time, my boy, and you are a thief. If you took my money, 
you might pay it back again, but you cannot give me back 
my stolen time.” 

Then Claude would sob and cry and promise, and for a 
day or two they would have hopes of him, and then he 
would be as bad as before. 

“Hurry, Claude, come in as quick as eber you kin,” 
called old Chloe from the window one day. 

“In a minute,” said Claude, and kept on at his play in 
the grass. Before his minute, which was really about five, 
was up, there came a perfect deluge of rain, and Claude’s 
clean linen suit was dripping wet. “I wish it had washed 
| off yer little behin’-hand,” said old Chloe, while she was 
putting on his dry clothes. He had been dressed to take a 
ride, but when the time came, and the sun shone out bright 
after the quick shower, it found Claude with his old clothes 
on and unfit to go. 

“Ts your name Claude King?” asked a man one day, 
stopping at their front gate. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Then go straight to your father’s office, and tell him to 
meet Mr. Jones at the depot the next train east. That 
will give me time to tell Mr. Donnell. Now hurry, my 
boy, and don’t let the grass grow under your feet.” 

“ Yes, sir, in a minute,” said Claude. He fastened the 
sail to his boat, rolled up the tail of his kite, and wound 
the ball of string, put them away, and hunted his hat 
and hoop to roll as he went along, so that as he stood in 
his father’s office door, telling him his errand, the train 
stood at the depot, and one man on the platform was say- 
ing to another in the car, “I sent word to Mr. King to be 
here, and he had agreed to meet us if he wanted the wheat. 
He hasn’t come, so you may take it on to Boston.” 

Mr. King did want the wheat, and as much as a hundred 
dollars was lost to him that time because of Claude’s little 
behind-hand. 

But it brought a still greater trouble to all the family. 
“T must go down town,” said Mrs. King, one morning, to 
Claude. ‘“Chloe’s daughter is sick, and she has gone to 
stay all day. I shall have to leave you in charge of the 
house and Annie.” Claude was now eleven years old, and 
Annie but little over two. Two other children between 
him and Annie had died, and so she was the especial pet and 
pride of the house. ‘“ You will take good care of Annie, 
won't you?” 

“ Yes, indeed, mother.” 

“ Don’t let her climb up the cistern curb and look down, 
will you? That is a new trick of hers.” | 

“ No, indeed, mother.” 

After several charges to Claude, his mother kissed 
Annie good-by, and went away, leaving the children in 
the wood-shed, where Claude was whittling a little boat 
that he was going to sail ona tub of water by and by. 
Claude loved his sister dearly, and at first he answered her 
questions, but getting interested in his work began to sing 
and whistle. Annie got hungry, and asked for cake, 
Claude answered, “In a minute—that’s a good girl,” and 
after asking several times, and getting only that answer, 
she went to the pantry, and came back with her little hands 
full of oyster-crackers. 

After eating a few she said, “ Please, Claude, get Annie 
drink o’ water.” 

“ Yes, in a minute.” Two or three times she asked, and 
got only the same reply, with a little addition of impatience. 
“ Yes—yes—in a minute, if you will stop your teasing.” 

Poor little Annie was very thirsty, and she knew there 
was a bucket of water inside the curb around the cistern in 
the kitchen, for she had seen her mother draw it and put it 
in the ice to keep itcool. She pushed up a chair, climbed 
up, and leaned over to dip out her cupful. “O Claude!” 
he heard her cry from the shed, and answered, “In a min- 
ute,” but was still whittling on his boat when his mother 
came a littlé after. 

“Where's Annie?” she asked. 

“Qh, somewhere,” answered Claude; “let @ne think, 
where did she say she was going to?” and then he remem- 
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bered the water and the dangerous cistern, and, dropping 
his boat and kuife, started up. 

But his mother was already in the kitchen. There by 
the cistern stood the chair with a few broken crackers in 
it. Looking down, she saw the tin cup floating on the 
water, and a part of the dress of her little Annie. 

I cannot tell you of the grief in the family, or of Claude’s 
great sorrow and remorse. For many days he could neither 


eat nor sleep; all the time he seemed to hear his little | recbgnized throughout every department of mutual inter- | 


sister’s voice calling him, and his mother’s white, tearful 
face was a constant reproach. 

But he no longer had three hands; his little behind-hand 
was gone forever, and he never answered, “In a minute”’ 
again. 








WORDS OF WORKERS. 


a 


THE BIBLE CLASS AND ITS METHODS. | 


, , | 
{A number of plans for gathering and conducting adult | 


Bible classes were presented in these columus last week. As 


of other workers may be given to their tellow-laborers. 
Even this addition does not exhaust the good material avail- 
able, but this consideration of the subject will suffice for the 
present.—Tue Evtror. } 


A Canadian worker, Mr. F. W. A. Osborne, of Montreal, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


has some peculiar methods with his class of young men. 
He began this class two years ago, with two members. It 
now has forty. Mr. Osborne uses a printed form which he 
calls his “‘ Monday Messenger.” It is upon a half-page of 
letter paper. Across the longer side is the head-line 
“From F. W. A. Osborne to his Bible class, ———, 1877.” 
The space below this heading is divided by a vertical line 
into two equal parts. At the top of the left-hand space is 
given the lesson calendar for the month. For example, for 
January it reads: 


LESSON CALENDAR. ’ 
(FIRST MonTH, 1877.) 
1. Jan. 7. A great Rebellion. 1 Kings 12: 12-20. 
2. Jan. 14. Something Wrong atthe Helm. 1 Kings 12: 25-33. 
3. Jan. 21. Two Beacons. 1 Kings 16; 23-24. 
4. Jan. 28. A Distinguised Ambassador. 1 Kings 17: 1-16. 


Below this calendar are written the names of those mem- 
bers of the class who were absent on the previous Sunday. 
At the top of the right-hand space is printed the word 
“ Messages.” Under this is a blank for personal messages 
from the teacher to members of his class. 


appeared these requests - 


Please collect all the information you can as to the circum- 
stances which led to the “ Great Rebellion.’’ 


Try to make next Sunday a “ red-letter day.’’ 


Will you favor me with your company at 7.30 on Friday even- 
ing ? 


Concerning this “ Messenger” and its use, Mr. Osborne | 


says: “I may observe that my plan of publishing the 
subjects of the lessons under new headings, as “ Something 
wrong at the helm,” instead of the “Sin of Jeroboam,” ex- 
cites a little curiosity, and becomes rather more suggestive 
than a plain matter-of-fact heading. The registration of 
absentees has a most salutary effect, instituting, as it does, 
a department in which no right-spirited lad desires to fig- 
ure. The term ‘red-letter day’ is applied to any Sunday 
on which there is no absentee.” 


To enable his class to co-operate for mutual improvement 
and pleasure, in matters aside from the direct work of the 
Sunday-school, Mr. Osborne has organized what he calls 
“The Franklin Institute.” Ina circular explaining this 
organization he says: 


The Franklin Institute has been organized for the educational, 
social, and recreative advantage of Mr. Osborne's Bible-class. The 
media by which its objects will be promoted will be varied from 
time to time, as circumstances require and permit. At the outset 


(in addition to the maintenance of a circulating library, containing | 
the leading periodicals and works of general interest) arrangements | 


will be made with certain well-known and competent educational 
establishments to furnish, at reduced terms, tuition in those 
branches of useful knowledge which are essential to success in the 
leading departments of trade and commerce. 


eXau..nations and prize competition, which will be conducted in ac- 
cordance with the most modern and approved examples. 

In the spring of 1877 awards will be made to those members 
who may successfully pass examinations in reading, book-keeping, 
writing, arithmetic, short-hand, English composition, French, figure 
and mechanical drawing. 

Recitations and discussions, lectures and readings, will be included 
amongst the methods of instruction and entertainment. 

Athletic exercises, as foot-ball, lacrosse, and cricket, will be en- 


On one of the | 
slips for the first Sunday in January, for illustration, | 








| ‘ . . | 
couraged ; and in the summer, an excursion to some place of interest 


will be provided for. 


In this instance, the class.work and the Institute work 
are inseparable, as is explained by the teacher, who says: 
|“ My idea is, that a very strong bond should exist between 
| teacher and scholar in all matters pertaining to advance- 
/ment in this life, as well as to the higher and spiritual 
| sphere; and that the Bible and its influence should be 





| course. Hence, none but the members of the Bible class 
| can have the advantages of the Institute, and every mem- 
| ber of the latter is required to give regular attendance on 
| the former.” 


The present pastor of the Eleventh Baptist Church, of 
Philadelphia, the Rev. I. Newton Ritner, has long made a 
| specialty of adult class work. Before he entered the pas- 
| torate this was his favorite labor, and as a pastor he has 
| expended much of his strength upon it. Mr. Ritner gives 
| some results of his experience in these words: 
“He who would teach an adult Bible class must be pos- 


He 


| sessed with a supreme love for the word of God. 


| to teach,’ anl be abundant in patience, perseverance, an‘ 
| tact. He also should be ‘called of God’ to the perform- 
ance of this work, as truly as if he were entering upon the 
| pastoral service. No detailed plan can be given that will 
| work equally well in all places or on all occasions. This 
common-sense law is clearly understood by every prudent 
and successful merchant, and it should be kept constantly 
in mind by every one of God's stewards. 
| “It ought to be understood that those who enter the 
Bible class as members enter it for life, unless they be 
‘afterwards subjected to suspension or exclusion for mis- 
conduct. This will give the ‘class’ a social life of its 
' own, in addition to that of ‘the school, and it will be ex- 
| ceedingly valuable in all time to come. It need not inter- 


! 








| 


| should be ‘ filled with the Holy Ghost ;’ he should be ‘apt | 
then promised, the subject is again taken up, that the words | 


| 
} 





| fere with its numerical standing in the school, for that can | 


| readily be adjusted from month to month, or from year to 
| year, according to the actual number who may be in 
| regular attendance. 

| “ Life-membership in the class will create and foster cor- 
| respondence with those who remove to other parts, and in 
| unnumbered ways it will add to its future growth and 
| interest. Nothing is more gratifying to an aduit class 
than to hear letters or telegrams read from distant mem- 


bers, especially at the social gatherings or on anniversary 
occasions. 


visit at his former home. 


{should be in the /irst person,—not ‘the pastor's,’ ‘Mr 
A’s,’ but ‘our’ class. Of course, eyerything in the 


mony with this idea. The mere use of the ‘our’ will not 


| make itours; but when each member can heartily speak of 


| will secure delightful and profitable results. 


It will be no 
| loss, but a genuine gai, to the teacher to have this pronoun 
| substituted for his own name. 
| ‘* Persons under, say, twenty years of age, should, if possi- 
| ble, be gathered into a Young People’s Class. The presence 
| of any considerable number of those under this age will 
| prove a hindrance to the permanent development and unity 
| of an adult organization. Besides this, the young people 
themselves will not be so much benefited in a class so far 
ahead of them in life. There is no occasion to establish any 
limitation for those in advanced years. The motto of the 
class, in this direction, might well be, ‘Whosoever will, iet 
him come.’ Naturally, the number of male members will be 
much less than of female. The moment this disproportion 
reaches a certain percentage the class will be in very great 
danger of losing one of its most advantageous features. 
Every energy must therefore be put forth to keep up the 
number of regular male attendants. 

“Tt is best to have males and females sit promiscuously 
in the class. To break up the usual tendency in the other 
direction it may become necessary to speak privately to a 
| few of each sex and have them occupy seats in the very 





| midst of what threaten to become formidable ciftles, into 
which no visitor or new member would have the social 
courage to enter. 


| should be taken to have all present occupy the seats nearest 
the teacher. If the surplus chairs or pews can be removed, 
it should always be done. There is great inspiration to 
| the teacher when the front seats are filled, and the class is 
| sure to get the benefit of that inspiration. 

| “There should be a record of theclass,in which should be 
| entered the names and residences, not only of the members, 
but also of every person present, if but for one session. 
Other*items of interest should also be recorded regularly, 





It is all the more delightful occasionally to have | 


. | 
If the class meets in a large room, where 


| there are more chairs or pews than are needed, great care | 
As a stimulus to effort, it is intended to establish a system of 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


| 














such as the number prompt, the total attendance, by whom 
taught, amount of collection, state of weather, etc. From 
these records the teacher can prepare any statement that 
he may desire to make. Such a record also enables the 
secretary of the class to notify visiting friends, as well as 
absent members, of any special gathering that may be 
planned, and to invite them to be present. A postal card, 
under such circumstances, is worth far more than it costs. 

“ Well-managed ‘ sociables,’ or entertainments, are good; 
but a mere gathering of people, without carefully laid and 
faithfully executed plans for developing sociability, will 
result in damage, rather than benefit. Before any such 
gathering, at least one third of the membership should 
pledge to do all in their power to contribute to the enjoy- 
ment of every other person present. It should not be pos- 
sible for any one to come and go from any gathering of the 
class without being taken by the hand by a half-dozen 
members. A consecrated sociability bears much of the 
same relation to the teaching as plowing and harrowing do 
to the sowing of seed. 

“Tt is far better to have but thirty members than to have 
thirty-one, if the additional one has been influenced to 
leave another evangelical school or class merely to join 
this. The Lord has plenty of material without its being 
necessary to remove bricks from one wall merely to put 
them in another, 

“The largest possible number of the class membership 
should be assigned to some specific duty. Records are to 
be kept; absentees to be written to, or visited; new atten- 
dants are to be secured ; and active workers are needed in 
all the services of the church. A large and faithful corps 
to promote sociability, will absorb at least one half of the 
membership. 

‘ The teacher should be relieved of the necessity for look- 
ing after details. A good, faithful, and devoted ‘advisory 
committee’ can attend to these. That committee should 
be composed of Christians. They do not manage the class 
in place of the teacher, but for him, and under his super- 
vision. Every measure they adopt should be approved by 
him. In their hands, and the teacher's, rests the spiritual 
welfare of the class. 

“The class should be encouraged to devise and do most 
liberally in the matter of benevolence. Earnest and con- 
scientious Bible study will prepare the way for this, and 


In his Sunday-school Manual, Dr. Edward Eggleston 


present some former_active member who may now be on a | gives some valuable hints concerning the management of 
~| adult classes. On the method of teaching in such classes, ' 
“Every reference to the class by any of the members and concerning the teacher’s intercourse with the scholars, 


his advice is so good that a paragraph from it is here given: 


There are three methods in use. The nrst may be called 


organization and carrying on of the class must be in har- the debating-club method, wherein the class driits without 


rudder, or pilot, or desired haven, disputing upon subjects 
of little or no consequence. This is always to be con- 
demned. Then, there is the lecture method, wherein the 


the class in this manner, there is an influence at work that | teacher talks to the class. This is better than the last, and 


in exceedingly large classes may be almost excusable. But 
the true method is the method by development, wherein 
the teacher draws out the sentiments of the class, makes 
them think for themselves, and keeps them engaged on the 
lesson. The teacher must control the drift of t e lesson. 
Do not allow the lesson to be diverted from its main pur- 
pose without good reason. Study what the rest of the 
school study. Stick to the rich gospel themes. Do not 
seek knotty, theological discussions. Do not give your 
class the dry husks; always get at the kernel of the lesson. 
Let there be a moral discipline, and a preaching of Christ 
in every lesson. Avoid stiffness as you would death. Let 
the teaching be conversational in manner. Always be 


courteous, Hear every answer or remark patiently, 
and treat it respectfully. When you ask a question 
of the class, get your answer, if Have 


( — 
important texts and answers in concert. Read your lesson 


in concert. Have a room separate from the school, if pos- 
sible. Use a blackboard in every lesson. Let the class 
purchase all the maps and models that are needed. Ap- 
point certain members to investigate certain points in the 
next week’s lesson, and report. Put your soul into your 
class. Shake hands with every member at the close. 
Visit your scholars. Get all the social hold upon them that 
you can, and you will solve the great question of the re- 
taining of the older scholars. Above all, strive to bring 
them to a knowledge of Christ. 


There is an advantage in bringing members of such 
classes into activity for others. One well-known adult class 
in Chicago has maintained within itself a Home Mission, a 
Foreign Mission, and a Mission Sunday-school organization, 
in addition to many minor operations effectively carried on 
by its members. Certain months have been designated by 
this class in which specified objects should be pressed. At 


each appointed time, the committee, or the society in charge 
of the work then to be done, has found full opportunity to 
push that work with freedom and vigor. By this plun 
everybody in the class has found work to do, and the work 
undertaken has been well done, 
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i . THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. [Vol. XIX., No. 5. 
‘aici a V.37. Hear me, 0 Lord.— incline thine ear, O Lord, | root with sibba, the term commented on in Lesson I., (1 Kings 
LESSON HELPS. and hear; open thine eyes, O Lord, and see. Isa. 37: 17.—— 


Now, therefore, O our God, hear the prayer of thy servant. and his 
supplications. . . . O my God, incline thine ear, and hear; open 
thine eyes, and behold our desolations. Dan. 9: 18, 19. The 
effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much. Elias 
was a man subject to like passions as we are, and he prayed 
earnestly that it might not rain; and it rained not on the earth by 
the space of three years and six months. And he prayed again, 
and the heaven gave rain, and the earth brought forth her fruit. 


—$—<————— 


INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 
LESSON CALENDAR. 


[First Quarter, 1877.) 
STUDIES ABOUT THE KINGDOM OF ISRAEL. 











6. Feb. 4.—Elijah and Ahab_...-..--.---------------- 1 Kings 18 : 6-18 | Jas. 5; 16-18. 

6. Feb, 11.—Elijah and the Prophets of Baal.....-- 1 Kings 18: 19-29 Turned their heart back again. Pare thon es, ond I 
Bee To ee Cae Se See , — wise-ee shall be turned; for thou art the Lord my God. Surely after that 
8 Feb. 25.—Elijah at Horeb.......------------------ 1 Kings 19 ; 8-18 I 41 ak Yee. 1: 18 10 neat al 
9 Mar. 4.—The Story of Naboth----.--.------------ 1 Kings 21: 4-14 | + ¥% turne ,4 repented, Jer. 01: 165, ly. nd I will put my 
10. Mar. 11.—Elijah Translated__......-....----------- 2 Kings 2: 1-12 | Spirit within you, and cause you to walk in my statutes, and ye | 
11. Mar. 18.—The Spirit on Flisha__...-.......-------2 Kings 2: 13-25 | shall keep my judgments, and do them. Ezek. 36: 27. 





Bghold 
12. Mar. 25.—Review; or, a Lesson selected by the School 











and dreadful day of the Lord: and he shall turn the heart of the 
fathers te the children, and the heart of the children to the fathers, 


LESSON 7, SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1877. lest I come and smite the earth with acurse. Mal. 4: 5,6—— 


Title: ELIJAH AND HIS SACRIFICE. And many of the children of Israel shall he turn to the Lord their 

: God. And he shall go before him in the spirit and power of Elias, 

GOLDEN TEXT: Tue Gop THAT ANSWERETH BY to turn the hearts of the fathers to the children, and the disobedient 

FIRE, LET HIM BE Gop.—1 Kings 18: 24. to the wisdom of the just; to make ready a people prepared for 
Topic: GOD'S PROPHET VINDICATED. the Lord. Luke 1: 16, 17. 

HOME READINGS. v.38. Then the fire of the Lord fell.——And there 

y ¢ came a fire out from before the Lord, and consumed upon the altar 

the burnt-offering and the fat : which when ail the people saw, 

they shouted, and fell on their faces. Lev. 9: 24. 


Monday, February 12: 1 Kings 18: 36-46. God's prophet vindi- 
cated 


Tuesday, February 13: 1 Chron. 21: 18-27. Answered by fire. 
Wednesday, February 14: Deut. 12: 1.12. Idols to be destroyed. | died before the Lord. Lev. 10: 2 


Thursday, February 15: Deut. 13: 1-11. False prophets pun- 
ished. 


Friday, February 16° «ames 5: 13-20. The effectual prayer. 
Saturday, February 17: Lev, 26: 3-13. God gives rain 
Sunday, February 18: Psa. 115: 1-18. Not unto us, O Lord. 


LESSON TEXT. 
{1 Kings 18: 36-46. 


And there 








And there rose up fire out 
of the rock, and consumed the flesh and the unleavened cakes 
Judg. 6: 21. And David built there an altar unto the Lord. and 
offered burnt-offerings and peace offerings and called upon the 
Lord; and he answered him from heaven by fire upon the altar of 
burnt-offering. 1 Chron. 21: 26—-—Now when Solomon had 
made an end of praying, the fire came down from heaven, and con 
sumed the burnt-offering and the sacrifices; and the glory of the 
Lord filled the house. 2Chron. 7: 1 And Elijah answered and 
86. And it came to pass at the time of the offering of the evening said unto them, If I be a man of God, let fire come down from 
sacrifice, that Elijah the prophet came near, and said, Lord God of | heaven, and consume thee and thy fifty. And the fire of God came 
Abraham, Isaac, and of Israel, let it be known this day that thou down from heaven, and consumed him and his fifty. 2 Kings 1: 12 
art God in Israel, and that | am thy servant, and that I have done v.39. They fell on their faces. And Manoah and 
all thege things at thy word. his wife looked on it, and fell on their faces to the ground. Judg 
37. Hear me. O Lord, hear me, that this people may know that | 13; 20. Then David and the elders of Israel, who were clothed 
thou art the Lord God, and that thou hast turned their heart back | in sackcloth, fell upon their faces. 1 Chron. 21: 16. And when 
again. all the children of Israel saw how the fire came down, and the glory 
88. Then the fire of the Lord fell, and consumed the burnt sacri- | of the Lord upon the house, they bowed themselves with their faces 
fice, and the wood, and the stones, and the dust, and licked up the | to the ground upon the pavement. 2 Chron 7; 3. 
water that was in the trench. Vv. 40. Slew them. But the prophet which shall presume 
39. And when all the people saw it, they fell on their faces : and | to speak a wordin my name, which I have not commanded him to 
they said, The Lord, he ts the God; the Lord, he is the God. speak, or that shall speak in the name of other gods, even that 
40. And Elijah said unto them, Take the prophets of Baal; let | prophet shall die. Deut. 18: 20. And it shall come to pass, that 
not one of them escape. And they took them: and Elijah brought | when any shall yet prophesy, then his father and his mother that 
them down to the brook Kishon, and slew them there: begat him shall say unto him, Tho shalt not live ; for thou speakest 
41. And Elijah said unto Ahab, Get thee up, eat and drink; for | lies in the name of the Lord: and his father and his mother that 


there is a sound of abundance of rain. begat him shall thrust him through when he prophesieth. Zech. 
42. So Ahab went up to eat andtodrink. And Elijah went up to | 13: 3. 


the top of Carme!: and he cast himself down upon the earth, and V. 42. Elijah went up to the top of Carmel.— He 
pat his face between his knees, [Jesus] went up into a mountain to pray. Matt. 14: 23-——He 

43. And said to his servant, Go re look toward the sea. went out into a mountain to pray, and continued all night in prayer 
And he went up, and looked, and said, There is nothing. And hey, Gog Luke 6: 12. Peter went up upon the housetop to pray. 
Acts 10: 9. 

V. 43. Go again, seven times.—He spake a parable 
unto them to this end, that men ought always to pray, and not to 
faint. Luke 18: 1. I will not let thee go, except thou bless me. 
Gen. 32 26. Though it tarry, wait for it; because it will surely 
come, it will not tarry. Hab. 2: 3. Praying always, with all 
prayer and supplication in the Spirit. Eph. 6: 18. 

46. And the hand of the Lord was on Elijah; and he girded up | | V. 46, The hand eeiean Revd wasen Biheh,-——Ast 
his loins, and ran before Ahab to the entrance of Jezreel. it came to pass when the minstrel played, that the hand of the Lord 

wai came upon him. 2 Kings 3:15 For the Lord spake thus to 
me with astrong hand. Isa. 8: 11——The hand of the Lord was 
BIBLE LIGHTS. then upon him. Ezek. 1: 3——But the hand of the Lord was 

1 Kings 18:36. The evening sacrifice.—The one Goong SIF Pe. ee. 8: 14 
lamb thou shalt offer in the morning. and the other lamb thou shalt 
offer at even. Ex. 29: 39——I sat astonied until the evening 
sacrifice And at the evening sacrifice I arose up from my heavi- 
ness. Ezra 9: 4, 5——Let my prayer be set forth before thee as SP PRES TATLES LEW, ELD, 5.0.5. 
incense, and the lifting up of my hands as the evening sacrifice. The evening sacrifice (v. 36). The word “sacrifice” means 
Psa. 141 : 2——The man Gabriel, whom I had seen in the vision at | simply a sacred act. As applied to the relations between God 
the beginning, being caused to fly swiftly, touched me about the | and man, it has a duplicate idea: that of expiation as signified 
time of the evening oblation. Dan. 9: 21——Now Peter and John | by the burnt-offering, or any one in which life is taken; and 
went up together into the temple at the hour of prayer, being the | the eucharistic, denoting thanksgiving and adoration. Of this 


ninth hour. Acts 3:1. latter kind was the mincha, the word here used. 
Lord God of Abraham, Isaac, and of Israel.——1I am 


the God of Abraham thy father. Gen. 26: 24. The God of 
Abraham, and the God of Nahor, the God of their father, judge 
betwixt us. Gen. 3!: 53——And Jacob said, O God of my father 
Abraham, and God of my father Isaac. Gen. 32: 9 And he 





























said, Go again, seven times. 

44. And it came to pass at the seventh time, that he said, Behold, 
there ariseth a little cloud out of the sea, like a man’s hand. And 
he said, Go up, say unto Ahab, Prepare thy chariot, and get thee 
down, that the rain stop thee not. 

S. And it eame to pass in the mean while, that the heaven was 
lack with clouds and wind, and there wasa great rain. And Ahab 
rode, and went to Jezreel. 























CRITICAL NOTES. 





should be noted here the very expressive addition to the invo- 
cation of Jehovah, or Lord. It 1s only used on very solemn 
occasions, as when our Saviour refutes the cavilling Sadducees 








i i i & c z a Isré ©1 ¢ . i 
said [to Jacob}, I am God. the God of thy father. Gen. 46: 3 by quoting it as proof that Abraham, Isaac, and Israel are still 
: living, in opposition to the Sadducean doctrine that the idea 


O Lord God of Abraham, Isaac, and of Israel, our fathers, keep 4 , : 

this forever. 1 Chron. 29: 18. of another life has no ground in the Old Testament: “He 1s 
Saseih eink Ci Bik Weaken cL T is Sieg WUE Wha Ladd Save | MOE Oot of the dead, beat cf the living.” This peculiar in- 

thee unto mine hand; . . . that all the earth may know that there vocation has its origin in Exodus 3: 6, where, at the burning 

ina: Cail te Tereal. 2 Oa 29008 Behold now I know that | DUSh, God reveals it unto Moses as His great name. By this 





there ie no God in all the earth. but in Tereck: 9 Kings S: 28: is meant, not so much the epithet Jehovah alone, which was | 


God be merciful unto us, and bless us; and cause his face to shine known and used before, but the whole expression, as indica- 
upon us, That thy way may be known upon earth, thy saving | tive of the “coverant God.” 

health among the nations. Psa 67: 1, 2——So will I make my 
holy name known in the midst of my people Israel. Ezek. 39: 7. | word here used, and rendered turned, is derived from the same 





I will send you Elijah the prophet before the coming of the great | 


went out fire from before the Lord, and devoured them; and they 


Jehovah, God of Abraham, Isaac, and of Israel. There | 


That thou hast turned their heart back again (v.37). The | 


12: 15), and there rendered cause: only that here it is a turning 
| back from the former deviation. In both cases there is a cir- 
| cuit of moral and religious causes. 


The fire of the Lord(v.38). This may be rendered “ the light- 
| ning,” without at all detracting from the idea of the super- 
natural. It reminds us of the expression used in the destruc- 
| tion of Sodom: “fire from the Lord out of heaven.” So the 
| phrase, “the voice of the Lord” is used in various parts of the 
| Bible, as in Genesis, Job, and the Psalms, for the thunder. 


See especially Psalm 29, where it is so vividly repeated. 


| The Lord (Jehovah) he is the God (v. 39). The article here 
is not in the Hebrew, and it should be rendered, He is God. 
| In the original it is given most concisely, though with repeti- 
| tion: Jehovah, he is Elohim,—Jehovah, he is Elohim. Com- 
| pare with this the cry of the people (Josh. 22: 22), “ El Elohim 
| Jehovah, El Elohim Jehovah.” In both cases Elohim 1s the 
| general term for the divine one, recognized by the people even 
in their apostate state, and, to a good extent, by the nations 
round them. 


And Elijah brought them down to the brook Kishon (vy. 40). 
| The original word, Nachal, denotes a deep ravine, rather than 


|a brook. It is one, however, through which a torreut flows. 


| Its rapidity is denoted by what is said in Judges 5: 21: “ The 
| torrent Kishon swept them all away.” This name Nachal is 
| given in the Bible to other similar ravines, such as Nachal 


| Arnon, in the land of Moab, Nachal Jabbok, etc. Kishon flowed 


| 





| below Mount Carmel into the Mediterranean, and was but a 
short distance from the place of the sacrifice. 

And slew them there. This seems cruel. We bring up 
against it our modern notions of religious toleration, forgetting 
how many things there are in the wars and dealings of the 
most refined modern nations that surpass it in bloody severity, 
whilst having far less of justifying reasons. It may seem 
small in our eyes, but in the sight of God these priests of Baal 
| had been committing an enormous crime. 


Hardly any pun- 
| ishment would be thought too severe for men engaged in the 
poisoning of wells, or adulterating the staple food of a land, 
| but the spiritual health of a people is of far more importance 
| than any physical hygiene: especially is this true where a 

nation has a religion or a code of morals given to them 
| expressly by God. Above all does it assume importance when 
| a people are yet homogeneous in the exercise of such religion 
| as something most precious to be transmitted to their posterity. 
| Its value soars above all estimates, when it is designed not 
only for their own and their children’s highest welfare, but 
for the world’s supremest good. In all our reasonings about 
the Old Testament, it should be remembered that the Jews 
were emphatically a .world-people, as has been remarked 
before, and that our highest spiritual progress, even at this 
day, has been made dependent on the preservation of the pure 
theism in God's great mercy committed to their care so many 
centuries ago. Had it not been for this, we ourselves might 
now be worshiping the cruel, monstrous, and impure gods of 
our Baltic and Caucasian ancestors. 

It should be remembered, too, that this slaying was done 
according to an express statute, given in the most solemn and 
explicit language by Jehovah himself (Deut. 13: 7-11). It is 
there enjoined that every one who attempted to seduce God's 
people from their holy religion should be surely put to death. 
We are not better than the old Jews in the purity and tender- 
ness of our feelings. The Mosaic statute supposes a compas- 
sionate shrinking from such a deed, and the existence of all 
sympathies that would make it seem severe. Notwithstand- 
ing, it most sternly enjoims it: “If thy brother entice thee, 
a son of thine own mother, or thine own son, or thy daughter, 
or the wife of thy bosom, or the friend who is unto thee as 
thine own soul, saying, Come, let us serve other gods, whom 
thou nor thy father hath known,—thou shalt not consent to 
him—thou shalt not listen to him, thine eye shall not spare 
him, thou shalt not have compassion upon him, and thou shalt 
not conceal his guilt; for he has sought to turn thee away 
from Jehovah, thy God.” 

And Etijah said to Ahab, Get thee up, etc. (v. 41). That is, 
from the brook Kishon to the ridge of the mountain, where 
the sacrifice had been offered. 











For there is a sound of abundance of rain. Some premoni- 
tion in the atmosphere, or in the inner workings of nature, 
| made itself sensible to the ecstatic condition of the prophet. 
It is called a voice or a sound, but it was probably like the 
still small voice mentioned in that sublime passage, 1 Kings 
19: 12, a voice for the spirit rather than for the sense. 





And Elijah went up to the top of Carmel (v.42). That is, to a 
ridge higher than the one where the sacrifice was offered. 


And he cast himself down upon the earth. The attitude 
denoted is more precisely given by the same word, 2 Kings 4: 
34, where the prophet Elisha raises the child to life by inclin- 
ing himself upon the dead body. One may serve as a lexico- 
graphical definition of the other 

And put his face between his knees. This action and attitude 
denote the most complete abstraction from all the world, and 
_ especially from the harassing scenes through which he had just 


passed. They signify also the gathering up of the soul in the 
| intensity of its faith, 
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And he said to his servant (literally, hie young man), Go wp 
now, look toward the sea(v. 43). By the top of Carmel, to 
which Elijah ascended, is simply meant the broad summit. The 
servant is told to go up to some higher peak, or rock, where 
the sea in its widest extent was most distinctly visible. 

The seventh time (v. 44). The seven times mentioned here 
may be in accordance with the Hebrew use of that number to 
express completeness; as much as to say look repeatedly until 
the expected sight meets your eyes. Or there may be an em- 
phatic sacredness in it according to its usage in other parts of 
the Bible. 

A little cloud out of the sea like a man's hand. The whole 
description is remarkably pictorial,—a few touches give us the 
wide landscape of mountain, sea, and plain, Elijah prostrate 
with his face between his knees, the servant gazing intently 
from the highest rock, and the little cloud like a man’s hand, 
just visible above the far-off Cyprian waters of the Mediter- 
ranean. It would seem as though the describer were himself 


talking to us, and we had caught a glimpse of it with our own | 


eyes. 

In the mean while (v. 45). This is too slow. 
and to so; this may seem hardly intelligible to the English 
ear, but it would correspond nearly to our expression, one 
could hardly look here and look there, or, one could hardly 
turn round, before the heavens were growing dark with cloud 
and tempest. The language may be called hyperbolical, but 
it no more than realizes the feeling we sometimes have at the 


The literal | 


Hebrew conveys the idea of great rapidity: and it was to so, | This j 
we r | nis is 


sudden coming up cf a storm. There are 2 number of Hebrew | 


words for clouds. 
der-cloud, or nimbus, as the Latins call it. 
of it hurries Ahab in his ride to Jezreel, through the great 
plain lying between Carmel and his palace 

And the hand of the Lord was upon Elijah (v. 46). 
here means power, used very much 1s the expression, the spirit 
of the Lord, in other passages. 
whether it be to give clearness to the intellect, power to the 
spirit, or strength to the body. This running of the prophet 
before the chariot of Ahab, with its horses driven, doubtless, 
at their utmost speed to escape the coming storm, would seem 
almost like an actual transportation 
lifted up in the ecstatic condition of his soul. 


of the similar language used in Ezekiel 3: 14: “ And the hand 


The one here used denotes the black thun- | 
The suddenness | 


Hand | 


It is the same divine influence, | 


: as thongh he had been | 
It reminds us | 


of the Lord was strong upon me, and the spirit lifted me up, | 


and I came to the captivity that dwelt by the river Kebar.’ 
It may be reckoned among those mysterious passages which 


would seem to represent a deliverance of tlie body from the | 


common law of gravitation in obedience to spiritual influences. 
“For the corruptible body,” says the author of the Wisdom of 
Solomon, “ presses down the soul.” 
the soul are girded up" (1 Peter 1: 13), “then they that wait 
upon the Lord shall renew their strength; they shall mount 
up with wings as eagles ; 
they shall walk, and not faint” (Isa. 40: 31) 


PRACTICAL LESSONS. 


BY .THE REV. NEWMAN HALL, LL.B 





INTRODUCTORY FACTS. 


The priests of Baal had utterly failed. No fire from heaven 
descended on their altar to consume the sacrifice. (1.) Elijah 
would not pollute the offering of Jehovah by placing it on 
Baal’s altar. 


“What agreement hath the temple of God with 
idols ?” 


We learn to be “not unequally yoked with un 
believers, fue what concord hath Christ with Belial?” (2.) 
Elijah “repaired the altar of God which was broken down 

some ancient altar, perhaps first erected in patriarchial times 
Bat it had been broken down, while altars were multiplied to 
Baal. So, alas! the altar of God in many households has 
fallen into decay. Let family worship be again instituted. 
Can a home be truly blessed where the daily oblation of 
praise and prayer is not offered? Build again the altar! So 
in many a private chamber. Alas! there are those who once 
knew what it was to “enter into their closet and shut the 
door, and pray to their Father; but they have restrained 
prayer, and done homage to the world. There can be no true 
peace or safety till the altar of private prayer is built again. 
(3.) Elijah built the altar with twelve stones. 


“ But when the loins of | 
| by greater indifference, this was not enough. 


they shall run, and not be weary; | 


effect.” But the Israelites were too debased, too much in- 
clined to idolatry, too much afraid of Ahab and Jezebel, to be 
capable of such a generous response. This could only have 
resulted from some striking appeal to their senses. Besides, 
Elijah was not a man of words, but of deeds. His eloquence 
was in his actions, not his discourse. Some say the narrative 
is an allegory. It may indeed be employed as an illustration 
of how heaven witnesses to the conscience in favor of truth; 
but the record is so evidently intended as a statement of fact 
that to regard it otherwise is to cast discredit on ail historic 
documents. 

It,was a miracle. He 


With God nothing is impossible. 


altar atCarmel. So he had revealed himself in former times— 












to Abraham: to Moses at the bush, on Sinai, and when the 
tabernacle was reared: to Solomon at the dedication of the 
temple. So the New Dispensation was attested, At-the 
Nativity, the Transfiguration, the Resurrection, the Pentecost, 
the conversion of Saul, either fire or supernatural heavenly 
light bore witness to the truth. ‘ We have not followed cun- | 
ningly devised fables . but were eye-witnesses of his 
majesty when there came a voice from the excellent glory 


my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased” 


(2 Pet. 1: 17). 

2. Faith is illustrated. Flijah onfidently relied on God 
that he heaped what seemed one difliculty on another. But 
there can be no real difliculty with Omnipotence. He who 
could send fire to burn up the sacrifice, could doit as easily 
though the wood and the altar were soaked and the trenches 
filled with water. Let us not trust God only up to our limits. 
Some can trust him for their property, and not their health ; 
for their life, and not their reputation; for themselves, and not 
their friends; in ordinary circumstances, and 
perils ; to burn up wood, but not water! If 


let us trust him altogether. 


not in great 


we trust him at all 





Difficulties are no obstacle 


but may be a means of strengthening our own faith. 





“torchlike, the more it is shaken, the more it burns.” 
3. An era mple of prayer is given us 
went straight to the point 


(1.) It was simple, and 
(2.) It was in harmony with our 
Lord’s teaching, “‘When ye pray, use not vain repetitions, as 
the heathen do; for they think that they shall be heard for their 
much speaking” (Matt.6: 7). (3. 
not some selfish object, but the glory of God—that the people 
might know Jehovah was God, 
for himself, but only acted as God’sservant. Whatever our pe- 
titions, they should always be limited by the promotion of 
God’s glory. If we thus prayed, we should not so often think 
that prayer was disregarded. : 

4. The absolute necessity of a change of heart (v.37). A sud- 
den impuise, mere excitement, a temporary revival followed 
The heart must 
be changed, entirely changed, “turned back again,” and 
this by God himself. 


5. A solemn warning. The execution of the priests of Baal 
has been condemned as cruel. It certainly is not in harmony 


with the spirit of the New Testament. Persecutors must not 


| quote it, asthe Romanists have done in favor of the burning 


The kingdom | 


of Israel was composed of only ten tribes, but the prophet | 


asserted the true religious unity of God's chosen nation. So. 
whatever the unhappy divisions of the church, it is still 
one, and from the whole of the twelve tribes scattered abroad. 
God accepts the offering of faith, though some of the tribes 
may refuse to acknowledge each other. 


LESSONS FROM THE MIRACLE OF THE FIRE. 


1. Faith is confirmed. We acknowledge, with the Israelites, | 


that the God who so answered by fire must be God indeed, 
Those who deny all miracles, try to explain away the narra- 
tive. Some say “the abundant rain that happened to fall, 
prompted the multitude to confess Jehovah and kill the false 
prophets.” But their conduct is distinctly stated to have 
preceded the rain, and to have been caused by the fire. Some 


say “the eloquence and lofty bearing of Elisha produced the | 


| mind what they have heard. 


of heretics by the Inquisition. When the disciples quoted the 
example of Elijah, and asked permission to call for fire to con- 
sume some unfriendly Samaritans, he rebuked them, saying, 
(Luke 9: 56), 
This is sufficient proof that a church that persecutes is not infal- 


‘Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of’ 


lible, and that if it has so erred in this important matter it may 
have erred in all others. But in defence of Elijah it must be re- 
membered that he acted according to the law of his own day, 


and not according to light then unrevealed. Moses commanded 


) It sought for its great end, | 


a degree as to induce sloth or foolish merriment; when they 
ought rather to seize the opportunity of religious conviction, 
and retire for earnest prayer and the consecration of their 
hearts to God. 

3. Signs of blessing should lead to importunate prayer. 
“There is a sound of abundance of rain.” Elijah felt it was 
coming. Did he therefore sitdown indolently? No, he prayed 
the more earnestly to secure it. So, if there is any impression 
wrought on the heart, we should cherish it before the Throne of 
Grace. If any feeling is produced of holy fear, or penitence, 
or desire for goodness, let prayer be earnest that the rain may 


| really fall, and that the clonds may not pass away without 
who gives the sun his light, could surely send fire upon the | 


the blessing. So when in a school, a church, a nation, there 
are signs of a religious awakening, let all the servants of God 
imitate Elijah in earnest prayer. 

4. The humility of believing prayer. Notice Elijah’s attitude 
—prostrate on the earth, with his face hidden between his 
knees. Attitude does not render prayer effectual. Yet very 
earnest prayer will be connected with reverence in manner. 
People do not lounge in chairs, or loll on sofas, when making 
some earnest request to a fellow-creature——how much more, 
when we pray to God, should our attitude, voice, demeanor, 


express reverence and earnestness. A stranger, judging only 


| from the attitude of some congregations, both of children and 





| said “ There is nothing.” 


adults, would never suppose they were worshiping the Lord 
God of Elijah. , 

5. The expectancy of believing prayer. Elijah expected the 
answer, and sent his servant to look for the sign. How often 
we pray as if we did not think the reply would come! The 
church prayed for Peter, and yet would scarcely believe he 
had been delivered (Acts 12: 15). Let us pray, and wait for 
the answer as those who believe the promise of God. 

6. The perseverance of prayer. Again and again the servant 
Nothing! not one smallest fleck in 


| theclear, burningsky. But Elijahsaid, “Go upagain! go again 


| seven times.” 


The delay of the answer 1s not refusal. The 
promise may tarry in order to exercise faith, to keep us at the 


| inerey-seat, to make the blessing more useful and more appre 


a 


} 
| 
' 
' 


i 
' 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


that if any one incited to idolatry, though a son. daughter. or | 
wife, ‘thine eye shall not pity him, but thou shalt surely kill 
him ” (Deut. 13: 6-11). Those priests of Baal were criminals 


of the worst stamp, and had aided 
idolatry, but all the vices, eruelties, 


with it. 


and abetted not merely 
and murders connected 
Elijah, by divine interposition, was for the time con- 


stituted judge, and the outraged people were the executioners. 





But the great lesson taught is that God will surely punish sin. 
It is not now his method to execute sentence during this life. 
But verily all servants of Baal will hereafter perish (2 Thess. 
1: 7-10; 2 Pet.3: 9-11). “It isa fearful thing to fall into the 
hands of the living God” (Heb. 10: 26-31). 


“LESSONS FROM THE NARRATIVE OF THE RAIN. 

1. Solemn judgments may have no effect on a hardened heart. 
It might have been thought that Ahab would have trembled 
and repented and prayed. But Elijah 


more of getting rain to mal 





cattle, than ‘of turning to God: more fying his body 





than saving his soul. “Get thee up, eat and drink; for there is 


a sound of abundance of rain,” 

» , , - a - , . . 

2. Many persons destroy the good effect of religious teaching by 
getting up to eatand drink. They gofrom the Bible-class, the 


school, the church, to conviviality, which drives from the 
They complain if they have 
ites longer than usual,—they “get 
up” in a harry; they meet with thoughtless triflers like them- 


been detained a few mint 





knew he was thinking 


» grass grow for his horsesand | 





P*© | and ye shall 
and that Elijah sought nothing | 


| neglect, far less repress it. 


ciated when it comes. But “if the promise tarry, wait for 
(God's time is the best (Luke 18: 1-7; Col. 4: 2; Eph. 6: 
18). 

7. The suecess of prayer. The rain came at length. “Ask, 
receive.”” Will not God give the heavenly 
shower? (Luke 11: 1-13.) ‘ How much more will he give the 
Holy Spirit!” (Isa. 145: 18, 19; Jas. 5: 16-18.) 

8. Let us not despise the day of small things. The cloud no 
higver than a man’s hand soon covered the heavens. The first 
desire for a better life, the first tear of penitence, the first 
tottering step homeward, should be rejoiced over, as a good 
sign of what may follow. Let us not discourage in others any 
symptom of improvement. Let us not despair for ourselves, 
if there is any rising desire after Christ. But let us not 
Let it encourage us to watch 
and pray and strive. 

GOLDEN TEXT. 


“The God that answereth by fire, let him be God.” Jesus 
said, “I have come to send fire on the earth.” The Holy 
“pirit descended in visible form as tongues of flame. He is as 
a tire to burn up our lusts, to purify our souls like metal in a 
furnace, to kindle the fiame of love in our hearts. And we 
are exhorted, “ Quench not the Spirit.” This work of the 
Holy Spirit, destroying the old carnal nature, the lusts and 
selfishness and pride of the heart, and altering the whole 
character of the life-—this is a moral miracle always taking 
place throughout the world. 

The gospel, with its supernatural energies, is doing what no 
other religion, what no philosophy ever did or cando. We 
may confidently appeal to this test: “The God that answer- 
eth by fire!” A friend of the writer was asked to enter on a 
public discussion with some secularists. He replied, “‘ When 
you can find me twelve families who were once Christian, 
but by embracing your views have become more virtuous, 
useful, contented, and happy, better and happier in this 
present life, according to your theory, I shall think it worth 
while to argue with you, and not before; for I can find you 
one hundred families who were once living only on your 
theory, and for this present world, but who, by Christianity, 
have become better husbands and wives, better parents and 
children, or better neighbors and citizens, more virtuous and 
sober and happy.” Yes, let religion be tested by its purify- 
ing power. “The God that answereth by fire, let him be God!” 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 
Let it be known . . 


4 
. that I have done all these things at thy 


| word (v.36). That is the way to work: according to God's word. 
| That is the way to pray: for help in showing others that we 


are doing what God has directed. When we are preaching the 
gospel, when we are teaching God's truth, when we are minis- 
tering to the poor, when we are resisting temptation, when we 
are standing for the right at a personal sacrifice, when we are 


| Selves, they perhaps criticise or ridicule the teacher, they “eat | showing obedience to parents, reverence for the aged, respect to 
and drink,” if not to gluttony and drunkenness, yet to such ' those who are in civil authority, love to our neighbors, we are 
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doing what God has commanded, on we can pray with confi- 
dence that God will give us success, that others may know that 
he takes care of those who are obedient to his word. There 
can be no such confidence, however, to one who is in doubt if 
his conduct is conformed to the word of God. Unless he be- 
lieves that God wants him to go to this place, to make this 
bargain, to say and to do just these things, he ought not to 
pray for success in his undertaking, If he cannot pray thus, 
he had better let the thing alone. 

When all the people saw it. . . they said, The Lord heis 
the God (v. 39). Fire from heaven, or earthquakes from 
below, or wonders in the air, are quite likely to impress men 
with the conviction that the Lord he is the God, Almost 
everybody believes in God during a storm at sea, or when a 
train goes through a drawbridge, or in the hour of battle, or 
when a pestilence rages. But it is one thing to be ready to 
ery out, ‘The Lord he is the God,” and quite another thing to 
serve and trust the Lord as cur God. ‘ The devils believe 
and tremble.” God could quickly convince all men of his 
mighty power: but that would not win their loving service— 
which is what he longs for. If you are not yet ready to sub- 
mit yourself heartily to God's guidance in all things, you would 
hardly be inclined to that submission merely because fire was 
called down from heaven, or any other miracle was wronght 
before your eyes. You might have more fear of God, but not 
more love for him, in consequence. 


Elijah said, . There is a sound of inane of rain 
(v. 41). The sound of rain was in God's promise that it should 
rain (chap. 17: 1,and 18 1). and that was no “ uncertain 
sound,” Nosign is so su: as God's promise. In seed-time 
there is a sound of coming harvest; in the coldest winter there 
is a sign of returning warmil.; in the darkest night there is a 
sound of approaching day ; because God has promised, “ While 
the earth remaineth, seed-time and harvest, and cold and heat, 
and summer and winter, and day and night, shall net cease.” 
Whenever we can point to a promise of God to a person in our 
present condition and need, we ought to listen for the sound of 
its fulfillment. ‘ He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” 


Ahab went up to eat and to drink. And Elijah went up .. . 
and... cast himself down upon the earth (v. 42). Men turn 
naturally to what they prize most highly. Ahab lived for 
selfish enjoyment. In time of trouble he looked out for a good 
dinner. Elijah lived for God's glory. He turned instinctively 
to communion with God, when he was in need. So always. 
The Ahabs, nowadays, had rather eat and drink than pray. 
The Elijahs had rather draw near to God than eat and drink. 
It 1s often said of u drunkard, that because of his troubles at 
home, or in his business, or because of his sorrows and disap- 
pointments, he “ took to drink.” How low and depraved a 
man must be to turn to gluttony or intemperance in the hour 
of his greatest trial ! 


And he said, Go again, seven times (v. 43). It was right for 
Flijah to look for an answer to his prayer. It was also right 
for him to keep on praying and expecting, whether he saw 
any signs of an answer ornot. In praying and trusting, “ we 
walk by faith, not by sight.” Our looking expectantly for the 
answer to our prayer is the evidence of our faith. But our 
faith rests on the promise of God, not on any sign of the fulfill- 
ment of that promise, If we are praying for the conversion of 
our children or of our scholars, we ought to watch for the evi- 
dence that our prayers are answered; but our prayers ought 
to be just as earnest and as faith-filled in the continued absence 
of all encouraging signs as if the answer had never been de- 
lxyed an hour. In promising to his disciples the power to 
work wonders, Jesus said, ‘* These signs shall follow them that 
beheve ;” not “ Belief shall follow the sight of these signs.”” If 
you don’t find an answer to your prayer the first time, “ go 
again seven times,” and keep on going and praying. 

The hand of the Lord was on Elijah, and he . . . ran before 
Ahab. Wlijah could make better time on foot than Ahab 
could in a chariot ; because the Lord's hand helped Elijah on 
his journey. A poor man on whom the Lord’s hand rests can 
do more good in the community than a rich man can who 
trusts in his own wealth. “Uncle John Vassar" is worth 
more than was A. T. Stewart to New York City. An unlearned 
man whom God uses has more power than a godless scholar 
in the field of the intellect. Moody has influenced more minds 
than Tyndal on the “ prayer question.” In home life, in busi- 
noss, in study, in Christian activity, in whatever sphere we are 
called to fill, the source of power and of success is the same. 
“They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength; 
they shall mount up with wings as eagles, they shall run, and 
uot be weary; and they shall walk, and not faint’ “ Some 
trust in chariots, and some in horses; but we will remember 
the Lord our God.” 

. —— 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 

About whose sacrifice did we learn last Sunday? How 
many prophets of Baal stood around the altar of Baal? Where 
were the people gathered? Ascertain if the children under- 
stand clearly why the people were gathered there. Ask at 
whose request the people were gathered, and ascertain if the 
children can give the main points of the story from the divis- 








ions of the last lesson: the choice, the trial, the failure. | old story, which perhaps is true, that this servant was the 
How long had they prayed to Baal? What hour inghe after- | widow" 8 son whom Elijah had restored to life, the boy who 
noon had come when they were aware that no one had re- | for three years with his mother and the prophet had lived on 
garded their cries? It was time then for the evening sacri | the handful of meal with which God fed them every day. 
fice. Was it not fair, when they had worshiped their Baal | It is said that this same Loy was afterward the prophet Jonah. 
nearly all day, that Elijah should have the evening hours| {¢ obeyed Elijah. What did Elijah tell him to do? He 
which were left? Our golden text contains the very words | came back and said, “ There is nothing.” Elijah, lying on the 
which Elijah gave the people, and they all answered, “ It is | ground, prayed again, while the sky was clearand blue. “Go, 
well spoken.” They were willing to choose and to believe in | jook again,” he said to the servant; and soseventimes. Was 
the God who answered by fire. Had Baal answered in that | Plijah tired of et Did he begin to think, “ Perhaps my 
way? Did he atall? At three o'clock the people saw God does not hear”? No, he kept on praying, even though 





ELIJAH’S PREPARATION. six times the servant came back saying, ‘‘ There is nothing.” 


What is meant by preparation? We mean getting ready to Did the servant bay, “It is of no use to look 2 He had 
do something; and this is how Elijah made ready his sacri- faith too; for, while Elijah prayed on and believed, the 
fice. On Mount Carmel was an old broken-down altar which | ®°°¥@"* obeyed, and watched for the paige The seventh 
had been used long before for God's worship. Elijah stood by time the servant came back, he said, a Behold, a little cloud 
it, and (1) called the people to come near. (2.) Then he took rises out of the sea. Was the sky all dark, and the wind 
twelve stones and built again the altar. Can you tell why he roaring and lashing the waves into foam? Did you ever 
took twelve stones? (3.) Next he dug a trench, or ditch, | watch a storm coming when you were on the sea-shore? 
around the altar on the ground, (4) and cut the sacrifice in There was no approaching storm, ouly a little cloud like a 
pieces, and Jaid it upon the wood. (5.) Then he said, “ Fil] | @8"5 hand. 
four barrels with water, and pour the water over the sacrifice 
and the wood. Do it again,” he said; and so they poured “Go,” Elijah said to his servant, “ tell Ahab, ‘Prepare thy 
the water three times over the whole altar, until the trench | Chariot, that the rain stop thee not.’” How kind Elijah was! 
all around it was filled with water Why did he have water | What if the wicked king were drowned in the stream his 
poured over it all? Would the water help the wood burn the chariot could not cross; if the brook should be swollen and 
sacrifice? Can you tell now the five things Elijah did in | #™gry In the coming torrents of rain flowing down the moun- 
getting ready ? tain-side? Does it seem as if Elijah need care for one who 
. wanted to kill him not long before? Notice how God's love 

When the prophets of Baal prayed, how many voices joined a the sone mon Km love ; how he was willing to go 
in the prayer? Now—in the hush of the great watching AROS SEVERN SORTS: ENO Seng 
crowd—only one voice rose up. An hour before, the angry, 
excited, bleeding prophets and noisy people had shouted, *O 


THE MESSAGE TO AHAB. 


ELIJAH’S PRAYER. 


THE STORM. 

Ahab rode in his chariot: and, as he went, the heaven was 
Baal, hear us!"’ Now the calm voice of one said, “ Lord God | black with clouds and wind, and there was a great rain. 
of Israel, hear me; O Lord, hear me!" Why did Elijah want | Where was Elijah? 

God to hear him? He said in his prayer, (1) “Let it be 
known that thou art God; (2) that I am thy servant; (3) 
that I have done these things at thy word, (4) that the people 
may know God, and know that thou hast turned their hearts 
back again.” What four things did Elijah ask 1n his prayer? 
For whose glory did he ask them ? 


GOD WAS WITH HIM. 


Elijah was safe. Remember these words that show how 
safe he was on the evening of that wonderful day, ‘“‘ The hand 
of the Lord was upon Elijah.” He made him strong after all 
the anxious hours of trial; he filled his heart with joy; he 
made his footsteps fast and sure,—for as a courier or runner 

THE ANSWER. who goes before the king’s chariot, so Elijah went before Ahab. 

Quicker than we can tell of the prayer, the answer came. For miles they hurried along wt se — ares ciel ig ee 
fen: inte: Che Mila of. en: Taek tly deen Wem Wesson: We with his long rough mantle girded tight about him, that its 
people saw it as it came down and burned the sacrifice and the folds might not hinder him in the strong wind. They Leva 
wood, the earth and the very stones, and the flames went through darkness and storm along the road to one of Ahab's 

: ; c cities, where he had built a palace to live in. 





hissing down ‘into the water in the trench. The people saw 
it; and they fell on their faces, and cried, “The Lord, he is the This story is full of practical lessons which might be given 
God: the Lord, he is theGod.” Did God hear Elijah’s prayer? | from every division of it, but the narrative including these 
How quickly ? two lessons is too wonderful to omit any of the details. 
Let no teacher fail to bring out strongly the lesson of faith 

Did the priests of Baal join in the cry, “The Lord he 1s | and the power of PE VS Eee ray: face wih: Gaew 
God"? Elijah said to the people, “Take the prophets of how to do. By questions bring back from the clase how and 
Baal; let not one encape.” They seined them, and dragged for what Elijah prayed, how he wanted what he asked, 


and hurled them down the mountain-side. They brought believed he would get it, watched for the answer. Tell of the 
: blessedness, “the hand of the Lord upon him,” of a loving 


THE PUNISHMENT. 


them to the side of the brook, and there every one of them | _ : : 
was killed. Does that seem cruel? The prophets had made Fether whe can ws anyiing, 3 lny pe bees spe & — 
the people worship idols; and as long as they lived they a soaks — 7 pee esi = oe ah Tne 
would lead the people into more and more sin. The people ae si or pir na ah een Reign oagaon 
ought to have known, if they ever had heard in the temple a monument of prayer, so that in many future times you can 
the words of Moses’s law, that God had said long before, “ Ye poms child hearts to it, and they will feel and know all it 
shall not hearken to false prophets; they shall be slain.” |™°*"* oe Gam. 

And again God said, ‘The prophet who shall speak in the 
name of other gods, that prophet shall die.” God's word 1s 
sure. We understand it when we remember that by the side‘ 
of a brook God's chosen prophet was fed and kept alive in 
time of famine; and that by another brookside the false | Sudden is the appearance of Elijah in sacred history, and 
prophets were destroyed, and the brook drank of their blood sudden is his disappearance also, At once, without previous 
and carried it on to the sea. announcement, he comes like a flash of light over the hills of 
Gilead, and in his righteous wrath flames out in warning 
before Ahab. Then in the end he disappears like a flash, 
swept up into the sky amid the ascending glory of ‘‘ the chariot 
of Israel and the horsemen thereof!” 





THE SOLITARY CRY. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 


ELIJAH’S WORD TO AHAB. 


The word was glad news to the king. How many years 
were there famine and hunger and thirst? ‘Go, tell Ahab, 
‘Eat and drink, for there is a sound of abundance of rain.’ ” | 


How did Elijah know? Had not God answered in fire? Did | | splendor. Wherever Elijah goes, he shines forth conspicuous 


pean a 9 “ . aol * . : , A 
Ahab believe Elijah’s word? Y "7 : he went to eat and drink| | and bright asa meteor. One of the wonderful things about him 
with rejoicing; for he had seen God's answer in fire, and he | 


b 2 7 3 sem was the isolated aspect of his activity. He knew about the 
believed that rain would come when Elijah said it would. ale 
ui 4 solitude of service. To-day he attacks evil all alone, on the 
Elijah went higher up the mountain; he set himself down | = ; ‘ 
morrow, all alone, he defends the good. It was a course as 
on the ground, and bent his face low between his knees. He | 
: : | glorious, and yet as lonely, as that of the sun in the sky. 
was praying God to pour down showers on the parched earth. 
Could not he who came in fire when his servant asked it, | a a _ \to H Ae Pepe 
come in rain when the servant asked again? Had not Elijah | *” _ _ - og A aie to = * . give in its 
told Ahab the rain was coming? Did Elijah believe his God | pepe vy “) i. _ ag Ve ace . pareve elie 
would answer him again? | that ¢ _ : aa me we is the wena public represen- 
Explain this as an example of faith in God; and impress | ah 9 shy 8 - ' ‘gt that - Bin e of noisy, excited 
the fact that prayer, to be answered, must come from a — page “ ‘ oad ae oe Lats, aad coy jutting UP far at 
ERNE EE RARER Pr TNE sea amid the thousands of uneasy waves beating upon it and 
isolating it from the shore. And yet it is the rock that stands 
stubborn and firm, and not a wave only to be shattered by 
Elijah prayed, then said to his servant, “Go now, and look | the obstacle it sweeps upon. Having built his altar and 
toward the sea.” What for? In that country storms come up | drenched it with water, the prophet is now about to pray and 
quickly from over the Mediterranean Sea; the sky is so blue | | make his appeal to Heaven. 
and clear that even a little cloud is a sure token of coming | How cali his action, so self-restrained and quiet, 80 dif- 
rain. Tell your scholars (if you think best) that there is an | ferent from that of the mad crowd of hooting, howling, leap- 





It was a strange, wonderful life, clothed with a supernatural 


This trait of his moral isolation is nowhere more conspicuous 


THE OBEDIENT SERVANT. 
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ing, cutting and gashing dervishes ! 
No sound beside the prophet’s voice 1s audible save the drip, 
drip, drip of the water down the side of the altar. Every 
one is now hushed with curious wonder, and the prophet bows 
his soul in the posture of reverent, confident communion with 
the unseen Jehovah. Overhead, an arch of sapphire sweeps 
that eastern sky, to whose mute, placid surface the lonely sup- 
pliant’s appeal ascends.’ And then comes the answer,—that 
bolt from the heavens, charged with flame, smiting the sacri- 
fice and kindling it into a blaze. In this answer to one man's 
a»peal, God seems to put the crown on individual praying. 
ile honored that day the solitary cry. It was the bold 
venture of faith, the faith of a single soul; and God came 
in power to meet the soul thus daring to reach forward and 
trust. 

If we look through the Bible, it is greatly for our encourage- 
ment that while we find answers to concerted praying, while 
at times we find a multitude in supplication, and God responds 
to their appeals, it is the solitary cry we hear more frequently, 
and it is the solitary cry God specially honors. Moses cried, 
and the Lord of Sinai turned away his anger from the people. 
Samuel cried, and “the Lord thundered with a great thunder 
on that day upon the Philistines, and discomfited them.” Asa 
cried, and “the Lord smote the Ethiopians before Asa and 
Judah.” Elisha cried, and the flesh of the dead child upon 
whom the prophet “stretched himself,” ‘“ waxed warm.” 
Nehemiah cried, and the heart of the lofty king in his 
splendor bowed itself in submission to the cup-bearer's desire. 

.Daniel cried, and the mighty “man Gabriel... being 
caused to fly swiftly” with a message from Heaven's high 
courts. So the word of God resounds with these solitary 
cries, and heaven and earth shake in response. 

If we track the line of prayer down through the history of 
the church, it is gloriously luminous with instances of the 
blessing on individual supplication. Some one goes ahead, 
and all alone makes the sure venture of faith. Said John 
Foster, “It is a glorious thing to pray.” There is a glory 
encompassing prayer. The soul seems to cross the border- 
line between the human and the divine, and the timid sup- 
pliant is encompassed with superhuman power, It seems like 
the investiture of the finite with the prerogatives of the infi- 
nite. And yet there isa deep humility accompanying such 
supplications. They come up “out of the depths.” God may 
thin out the volume of petition, weaken and reduce it, till it 
hecomes one sad, lonely cry, and then he glorifies himself in 
the answer. May we all be encouraged. In many churches 
there are souls who seem to stand alone in their intense desire 
for a blessing. In many communities, there are men and 
women rising up in solitude to confront evil. Let all such be 
encouraged by the record of the prophet, and in the loneli- 
ness of their praying-be stimulated by his bold venture of 
faith. It is the solitary cry that God loves especially to honor. 





ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Earnest Prayer.—John Knox is famous for his earnest- 
ness in prayer. His ‘Give me Scotland, or I die,” is a fine 
s»ecimen of the “ earnest, effectual prayer.” Queen Mary said 
+!1e feared his prayers more than she did alithe armies of Europe. 
Samuel Rutherford, was an eminent Scotch minister at the 
t.ue of the Covenanter persecutions. Of his settlement at Ains- 
worth he wrote: “There I wrestled with the angel, and pre- 
vailed. Woods, trees, meadows, and hills are my witnesses 
that I drew on a fair match between Christ and Ainsworth.” 

PoruLaR Response.—During the sweeping revival of 
57,58, so great was popular interest in religion, that prayer- 
meetings were held in places of all kinds. Theatres, public 
halls, fire-engine houses, drinking-saloons, as well as church 
edifices, and other ordinary places, were used for preaching- 
stations and as places of prayer. The daily papers were filled 
with revival reports. The voice of the people seemed to be, 
“The Lord, he is God; the Lord, he is God.” 





we PUR. 

Hearts TuryepD Back.—A godly minister, newly settled 
over a troubled church, set himself earnestly to work to dis- 
cover the causes of itsevil condition’ For years its spirituality 
had declined, until it had become almost a prayerless church, 


and an example of religious desolation. The one man whose 


piety and activity had survived, and on whom the life of the | 


whole body seemed to depend, suddenly died: Despair in 


some, and indifference in others, reduced the church to the last | 
extremity, and they had talked of shutting up their house. | 


Soon after the new pastor began his labors he found out the 
main sources of mischief. Disunion among the members had 
reached the point of real hatred, and antipathies and feuds had 
run so long as to involve whole families. The church 

little better than a synagogue of mutual enemies. Many, too, 
had become almost wholly secularized, and some had grown 
morally reckless, or were secretly living in known sin. All 
were reaping the fruit of a revolted devotion. The faithful 
minister heroically undertook to arrest the ruin. 
was a long and arduons one, but he worked prudently and 
patiently, and under the smile of God. He succeeded in bring- 
img some of the long-divided members together. Other recon- 
eiliations followed. The prayer-meeting began slowly to fill 


was 


: 
Whatstillness in prayer! 


His task | 
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up.. The minister preached from the text “No man can serve 
| two masters,” and the sermon proved the right thing at the 
right time. That Sabbath evening was a season of confession. 

The power of conviction on the sinning church recalled the 

scene of Pentecost. The repentance of some was fearful to 
| see—backsliders, who had been serving strange gods, “slain 
| by the law’ then and there. But they were slain to live 
|again. A gentle but copious visitation of grace succeeded, and 
| many new souls were gathered into the kingdom. The church 
| 80 long ignobly halting between God and the world had tried 
| and found who was their rightful master. He had satisfied 
| them by both the test of judgment and the test of mercy. 





BLACKBOARD. 
BY HENRY PLANT. 
Ahab and all Israel at Carmel. Before them, on the mount, 


four hundred and fifty prophets of , leaping upon (around) 
the altar, from morn till even, calling on Baal. 


| 
| 





ist Part. Evening hour (3). Elijah alone by his altar. 


"a 
| THE CALL. 


CRY OF 











| PRAYER OF 





| | “O BAAL, HEAR US.” 
Fernie 


“OQ LORD, HEAR ME.” 





2nd Part. 





| THE ANSWER. 
| FROM BAAL, | FROM THE LORD, 


\ 














3d Part. Allthe people fell on their faces, and said, 





“a 


THE LORD, HE IS THE GOD! 
THE LORD, HE IS THE GOD! 











ECLECTIC COMMENTARY. 


1 Kings 18:36, The time... of the evening sacrifice. 
The evening sacrifice, according to Ex. 29: 39, was to be 
offered ‘“‘ between the two evenings,” that 1s, at sunset, but in 
after times was offered at the ninth hour, that is, at three 
o'clock p. M. Comp. Josephus Antiq., XIV. 4, 3. . . . The even- 
ing sacrifice must at that time have been offered some time 
before sunset, since otherwise there would have been no time 
for that which took place all on one day.—Keil. 


Lord God of Abraham, Isaac, and of Israel. This solemn 
address would carry back the thoughts of the pious to the 
burning bush of Horeb, and the words there spoken (Ex. 3: 
6, 15, 16; 4:5); for there only had this mysterious formula 
been used before. Its use now was calculated to stir their 
faith,and prepare them in some degree for God's answering 
by fire—Speaker's Comm. 


Know .. . that thou art God. The Baalites’ prayers were 
not more tedious than Elijah’s were short, and yet more pithy 
than short; charging God with the care of his covenant, of his 
truth, of his glory. It was Elijah that spoke loud. Oh the 
strong cries of faith !— Trapp. 


Know . . . that I am thy servant. He pleads here, The 
lory of God: “ Lord, hear me, and answer me, that it may be 
vel (for it is now by the most denied or forgotten) that 
thou art God in Israel, to whom alone the homage and. devo- 
tion of Israel are due, and that Iam thy servant, and do all I 
have done, am doing, and shall do, as thine agent, at thy word, 
and not to gratify any humor or passion of my own. Thou 
employest me; Lord, make it appear that thou dost so (Numb. 
16: 28, 29).” Elijah sought not his own glory, but in subéer- 
viency toGod’s, and for his own necessary vindication.— Henry. 


V. 37. That thou hast turned their heart back again. That 
they may feel so sudden and powerful a change in their hearts, 


that they may know it is thy work, and the effect of thy grace 
to them, and in them.—Pool. 


V. 38. The fire of the Lord fell. Compare Lev. 9: 24; 
1 Chron. 21: 46; 2Chron. 7:1. This fire was not lightning ; 
for there were no clouds in the sky, and lightning could not 
have produced the effects which followed. The whole thing 
was miraculous.— Todd. 


Consumed . . . the stones and the dust. To give full ex- 
pression to the intensity of the fire, it is stated that even the 
stones and the ground were burned. Usually it is supposed 
that the earth means that which was thrown up in the build- 
ing of the altar; but it can also be that with which the altar, 
| built of twelve stones, was filled up (Ex. 20: 24).—Béhr. 
| Moses’ altar and Solomon's were consecrated by the fire 
| from heaven; but this was destroyed because no more to be 
| used.— Henry. 

V. 39. All the people . . . fell on their faces. This miracle 
by which, as formerly under Moses (Lev. 9: 24), the worship 
of Jehovah was again divinely sanctioned in oppositioneto the 
| Baal-worship that had become prevalent, and Elijah accred- 

ited in the clearest manner as the prophet of the Lord in 








on the surrounding people, tit they fell on their faces, as i 
| Lev. 9: 24, and adoring confessed, Jehovah is God! Jehovah 
|is God! But Elijah, availing lamself of this zeal for the 
Lord, immediately commands the people to seize the prophets 
of Baal, bring them down to the brook Kishon, and there slay 
| them,— Feil. h 
‘V. 40. The brook Kishon. Kishon—i.e., tortuous, or 
| winding streams—drains nearly the whole plain of Esdraelon, 
, and falls into the Mediterranean near the northern base of 
| Carmel.— Whitney. 
Slew them theré—Elijah in this apparently harsh and cruel 
act, only performed what Ahab, as theocratic regent, had 


contrast with the prophets of idols, made such an impression | 


| failed to do. It was not the vindictive massacre of a barba- 
| rous conqueror, but the faithful servant and vicegerent of God 

| fulfilling a stringent divine command—a command, indeed, 

| which admitted of no evasion—for the extermination of 
idolaters.— Macduff. ° 


V. 41. Get thee up, eat and drink. Elijah, about to retire 
for prayer, wished to be relieved from the company of Ahab 
and his attendants. . . . It looks as if he had said, “ Thy car- 
nal ease is thy principal care; now take it; it will not much 
longer be disturbed by drought or famine.” It was also a 
cutting reproof, as implying that the king’s presence was not 
wanted, especially when Elijah was about to converse with his 
God.— Krummacher, 


A sound of abundance of rain. Either the wind, which in 
the East usually heralds rain, had begun to rise, and sighed 
through the forests of Carmel,—or perhaps the sound was 
simply in the prophet’s ears, a mysterious intimation to him 
that the drought was to end, and rain to come that day.— 
Speaker's Comm. 


V. 42. His face between his knees. Who in the East has 
not seen the natives thus sitting on the earth, with their faces 
between their knees? Those engaged in deep meditation, in 
a long train of reasoning, when revolving the past or antici- 
pating the future, when in great sorrow or fatigue, may be 
seen seated on the ground with the face between the knees.— 
Roberts. 


V. 43. There is nothing. God seeth good to suspend his 
answer sometimes, and to hold his people in request, for the 
trial and exercise of their faith and patience, and that they 
may call in the help of others at a dead lift.— Trapp. 


Seven times. Seven times the youthful watcher ascended 
and looked; and seven times “ there was nothing.” The sky 
was still clear; the sea was still calm. At last out of the far 
horizon there arose a little cloud, the first that for days and 
months had passed across the heavens; and it grew in the 
deepening shades of evening, and quickly the whole sky was 
overcast, and the forests of Carmel shook in the welcome sound 
of those mighty winds which in Eastern regions precede a 
coming tempest. Each from his separate height, the king and 
the prophet descended. The cry of the boy from his mountain 
watch had hardly been uttered when the storm broke upon 
the plain; and the torrent of Kishon began to swell.—<Stanley. 


V. 46. Ran before Ahab. This conduct, by which Elijah, 
whom heretofore Ahab knew only as a sternly commanding 
and powerful prophet, proved himself at the same time a true 
subject and servant, was quite adapted to affect the heart of 
the king and awaken the conviction that the prophet was 
angry not from subjective aversion toward his person, but only 
in the service of the Lord on account of his idolatry ; that he 
intended to effect, not his overthrow, but his conversion and 
salvation. — Keil. 





ELIJAH'S TRIUMPH. 
[From Stgnley’s History of the Jewish Church.) 


And now comes the contrast of the calmness and tranquillity 
of the true prophet. Elijah bade the hostile prophets (1 Kings 
18: 30. 1XX. stand aloof, and called the people round him. 
He was standing amidst the ruins of the ancient altar. With 
his own hands he gathered twelve stones from its fragments. 
The sacred character of the northern kingdom, as representin 
the twelve tribes of “Israel,” the ancient patriarchal Israel, 
was not forgotten. These twelvesacred blocks were piled up; 
the sacrifice duly prepared; the water brought from the adja- 
cent well. And then as the hour of the evening sacrifice drew 
near, and as the sun began to descend towards the western 
sea, with no frantic gesticulation or vain reiteration, he rent 
up into the evening heaven four short cries to the God of his 
fathers: “Jehovah, the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
hear me: Jehovah: hear me this day in fire, and let all this 
people know that thou art Jehovah, the God of Israel, and I 
am thy servant, and through thee I have done all there things. 
Heuar me, O Jehovah: hear me, and let this people know that 
thou, Jehovah, art the God; and that thou hast turned their 
heart back again.” (1 Kings 18: 36, 37. LXX.) 

On the mountain top (this is the effect of the racred narra- 
tive), and to the few words needing not more than a few 
seconds to utter, the answer came which had heen denied to 
the vast concourse of prophets, to their many hours of eager 
application and self-inflicted torture. It was the difference 
between the vain and unmeaning superstition of fanatics, 
“which availeth nothing,” and the effectual fervent prayer of 
one righteous man (James 5: 16), which “availeth much.” 
* Then fell fire from Jehovah from heaven" (1 Kings 18 : 38. 
LXX,). 


There is an exultant triumph in the words in which the 
racred historian describes the completeness of the conflagration. 
The fragments of the ox on the summit of the altar first dis- 
appear; then the pile of wood, heaped from the forests of 

armel; next the very stones of the altar crumble in the 
flames; then the dust of the earth that had been thrown out 
of the trench; and lastly, the water in the deep trench round 
the altar is licked up by the fiery tongues, and leaves the 
whole place bare. The aes iteelf had been an emblem “of 
the tribes of the sons of Israel.” - Its envelopment in this 
celestial fire was an emblem no less of the reconstruction of the 
kingdom,—a token that “the God of Israel had turned their 
heart back again.” So forthe moment it seemed. “ Jehovah, 
he is God! Jehovah, he isGod!" was the universal ery; as 
| if, turning (by a slight inversion) the name of the prophet 
| himself into a war-cry, “ Eli-jah-hu,’—My God, heis Jehovah! 

Before him, the whole multitude lay prostrate upon the 
mountain-side. He was now the ruler of the nation. His 
| word was law. In that sudden revulsion of feeling “the wheel 
| had come full cycle round.” The persecutors became the 
| victims. The prophets of Baal were seized; they were swept 
| away by the wild multitude. Elijah himself led them down 
the mountain-slopes to the gorge of the Kishon. As Phinehas, 
| as Samuel, before him, so Elijah now took upon himself the 
dreadful office of executioner. Sword(1 Kings 18: 40; 19:1) 
in band, he stood over the unresisting prophets, and in one 
swift and terrible slaughter they fell by the sacred stream. 





The name of the “ Hill of the Priests” possibly commemdrates 
| their end. 
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WORK AND WORKERS. 


{Information for this department—including early reports of Con- 
yentions, Institutes, Normal-elasses, and Teachers’ Associations—will 
be thankfully reeeived.) 

—_———< 


STATE CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1877 


PE Fe BNO iiiiciid tba ad piibtidctimincwawennstonces 
Onitforwla, at Oalcland 20... 100. -nncnccccncescns soe 


April 17-19. 
-May 1-3. 






Missouri, at Hannibal_......................--.--..........-May 16-17. 
ID OR an a ratneseneadne Seiten menemeieiininltliiaitinis mgt, ADORY 
New York, at Suihie.......--- SD OVS el 
Kentucky, at Paris....---.----- nan acoe~---3UNE 26-28 
Indiana, at Terre Haute... ... June 27- 





Georgia, at Athens....---.-.----.----..-- 


..August 24-26, 
New Jersey, at Paterson----.-.--- 


aotne ne ae-«-----November 13-15, 





NORMAL-CLASSES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


Toronto, Can., Teachers’ Union Meeting for International Lesson Study 
every Saturday, in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. Led by the Rev. Principal 
Cavan, of Knox College. 

Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
Y. M,C. A. Hall, 
Part 2 


Union Normal-class every Thursday in the 

Conducted, Part 1, by the Rey. E. 

, by the Rey. Dr. R. F, Burns. 

Boston, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, at Wesleyan Hall, 26 Brom- 
field Street, every Saturday at’ p.m. Led by the Rev. H. M. Parsons. 

Hartford, Conn., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at 3 
rp. M., at Lecture-room of Center Church. | 


M. Saunders ; 


New Haven, Conn., meeting of the Sunday School Union on the seeond 
Monday evening of each month. Normal-class on all other Monday 
evenings ; all at Center Church Chapel. 

Rochester, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursdery 
evening, in the Y. M. ©. A. Hall. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, 
4p.™., inthe Y. M.C. A. Hall. 


Elmira, N. Y., Union Normakclass at the different churches, on the 
second Monday evening of each month. 


every Saturday at 


New York, Superintendents’ Meeting every Tuesday at 4 Pp. x 
Fulton Street Chapel. Primary-class Teachers’ Meeting every Satur- 
day ot 2.45 7. m., in the Y. M. C. A. Lecture-room. Normal-class every 
Friday at 7.45 pr. m., in the chapel of the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian 
Chureh; Conductor, Ralph Wells. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Sunday School Union, the second Monday evening of 
each month, at Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church. 


. in the 


Vhiladelphia, Union we for Lesson Study, every Thursday 
evening at the Y. M. C, A. Hall, No. 1210 Chestnut Street; also, at 
noon every Saturday, at Va Tenth Presbyterian Church, corner of 
Twelfth and Walnut Streets. 


2 a set of resolutions, of which the third was, that 








ilarrisburg, Penn., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Thursday 
evening at the Y. M. C. A. Rooms. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at 
noon, in the Y, M, C, A, Rooma, No, 33 Fifth Avenue. 


Clevoland, O., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturd 
12 to 12.45 p.m, atthe Y. M. ©. A. Hall. 
Francis A. Horton. 


Baltimore, Md., Mecting for Lesson Study every Friday at 4 p. ., at 
the Sunday School Union rooms, No, 53 West Lexington Street. 


Washington, D. C., Sunday School Teachers’ Normal-class every Satur- 
day, at 6p. w.,in the Y. M. ©. A. Hall. 


ay from 
Conducted by the Rev. 


Louisville, Ky., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
5 p.m. at the Y. M. C. A, Rooms. 


Indianapolis, Ind., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday 
at noon. Training-class for Christian Workers’ every Tuesday 
evening. Both in the Y. M. ©. A. Chapel, and both conducted by 
C. P. Jacobs. 


St. Louis, Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at noon, at 
the Y. M. C. A. Rooms, 620 Locust Street. Led, during the first quar- | 
ter, by the Rev. Dr. James H. Brookes. | 


Alton, I1l,, Union Normal-class on the second and fourth Wednesday | * 
evenings er each month, at the First Baptist Church. 





Chicazo, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, at Farwell Hall, every 
Saturday at noon. 

Rurlington, lowa, Sunday School Normal-class (Union), the first and 
third Wednesday evenings of each month. 

Detroit, Mich., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every 
evening, atthe Y, M.C. A. Hall. Led by the Rev. Dr. A. T 

Denver, Col., Sunday School Union meets the second Tuesday evening 
of each month. 


Saturday 
. Pierson. 


“A SUNDAY-SCHOOL SEM I-CENTENNIAL. 


On Sunday afternoon January 14, the semi-centennial 
anniversary of the Berkeley Street Church Sunday School, 





of Boston, was observed with appropriate services. The 
pastor of the church, the Rev. William Burnet Wright,” 
and the Rey. J. L. Withrow, of the Park Street Church, 
made addresses. A valuable semi-centennial report was 
made by Mr. 8. Brainard Pratt, the assistant superinten- 
dent. 


The Berkeley Street Church was formerly the Pine Street 
Church. Among its pastors have been the Rev. Dr 
Thomas H. Skinneg, afterwards of New York: City ; 
fessor Austin Phelps, now of Andover Theological Semi- 
nary ; and the Rev. Dr. H. M. Dexter, at present editor of 
The Congregationalist. Its Sunday-school was for some 
years the largest school in New England. Concerning the 
history and work of this school the following interesting 
items are gleaned from the report made on the occasion 
referred to : 

“The school was organized in 1827, or about the time of 
the organization of the church. The Rev. Dr. Thomas H. 





| 


| magazine at Philadelpha} 
Pro- 
on are like the leaves of the 


Skinner, called from the pastorate of the Fifth Presbyterian 
Church in Philadelphia, was the first pastor. 

“In a letter to the school, Professor Austin Phelps, who 
was pastor of the church from 1842 to 1849, in speaking of 
the unfortunate financial history of the church, says: “It 
would have been much better if the church had come into 
existence in a more natural way, beginning with a schooi 
or a mission, and building to seat warting hearers—instead 
of building to create hearers. The Sunday-school, however, 
was always the life of the church. The church would have 
died long ago had it not been for the school.’ 

‘“ What is so tersely stated by Professor Phelps, concern- 
ing the church and school of thirty years ago, has been | 
equally true from that day to this. Not only has the 
school been the ‘life of the church,’ 
contributed to the life of the parish ; 
from 1867 to 1875 it gave from its ‘class collections,’ 
towards the payment of the parish debt, the sum of $2,382, 
besides raising nearly $1,000 to repair and beautify the 
vestries of the church, thus proving itself the helper of the | 
parish, as Professor Phelps says it has been oi the church. 


“Tn 1839 the church, then known as the 


the subject of the Sunday-school and its connection with 
he church.’ That committee recommended the adoption | 
‘ when- 
ever the appointment of a superintendent shall become 
necessary, the election shall be made by the teachers, sub- 


ject to the approval of the pastor and advisory committee.’ 


“Tt seems that a few years previous to this a ‘Boston 
Sunday School Union’ had been formed, having a general 
control of all the Sunday-schools in the city. This Union 
received from the churches annual collections, and dis- 
tributed its funds to those schools which most needed aid. 
[ts supervision also extended so far as to the appointing 
and inducting into office of the superintendents of all the 
schools included in the Union. This induction into office 
was like the installation of a pastor, with becoming services 
calculated to impress both scholars and teachers with a 
sense of the importance of the position held by the 
superintendent. 


“The action of the Pine Street Church in proposing to 


choose its own Sunday-school officers, was looked upon as 


rank rebellion against this ‘lawful’ Sunday-school authority. 
Accordingly, the ‘Board of Managers’ of the Union ap- 
pointed a committee to inquire into the matter. This 
committee, after ‘due examination,’ advised ‘That the 
Pine Street School be stricken from the list of schools 
belonging to the Union, unless the resolutions be made 
void; and that a copy of this vcte be sent to the superin- 
tendent of said school.’ 

“The Pine Street Church, however, m 
tion, and in due time the Union so 
the ‘Pine Street School’ 
membership. .. . 


uintained its resolu- 
ame ge its rules that 
was honorably reinstated in its 
“Tn a review of the past we can hardly realize the changes 
and growth of a half-century. Our country has meantime 
increased in population from eleven to over forty-three 
millions. Then there were but one hundred and twenty- | 
seven thousand scholars enrolled in all it 
now there are more than six 


s Sunday-schools ; 
millions. Then there were 
twenty-five thousand Sunday-school teachers; now there 
are more than twelve hundred thousand. Then the lessons 
“te were as diverse as the texts of the Bible. Now, 

he help of the ‘ International Lessons,’ more than five 4 
lions in this country alone are each Lord’s Day sitting before | 
their open Bibles, studying the same Scripture truth. 
Then, for reading, the children of the Sunday-schools were 
largely supplied with ‘ Watts’s Hymns,’ ‘Child’s Delights,’ 
and a few tracts, with occasionally a copy of the ‘Dairy- | 
man’s Daughter.’ These were given as ‘rewards for punc- 
tual attendance,’ etc. 
in its infancy. The whole number of bound books suited 
for such a library at that time, published by the ‘American 
Sunday School Union,’ was eighteen. Outside of the cata- 


logue of this Society, it would probably have been difficult | 


to find a dozen books suitable for such a purpose. 
lalf a century ago, ‘ 
published bi-monthly, in New York, 


was the only Ameri- 
can Sunday-school paper 


{with the exception of a monthly 
Now, truly, there is no end to 


books for children: and Sund@y-school papers, 


and other 
forest for multitude. 
“Then the tunes in use in the Sunday-schools were limited 
mostly to ‘ Mear,’ ‘Old Hundred,’ and 
occasionally “St. ‘Watchman.’ Now the 


‘Brattle Street,’ 
Martin,’ and 


stirring hymns of such men as the dear lamented Bliss, | members need wholesome spiritual food, and they need it 


and others, have ‘opened the door through which ten | 
thousand souls have entered heaven, bringing the very | 
spirit of the heavenly chants down to earth, and made little 


children understand the glory of the Saviour’s love.’” 


it has also essentially | 
for during the years | 


‘Pine Street | 
° ®. ‘ > ° ° 
Church,’ warn a committee to ‘ take into consideration | 


The Sunday-school library was then 


The Sunday-school Repository,’ | 
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A CHRISTIAN CONVENTION. 
"BY P. D. FOSTER. 


The Christian Convention, held at Washington, -D. C., 
during the week ending January 21, was under the auspices 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association. There was grow- 
ing spiritual interest from first to last. It followed closely 

| on the week of prayer, which was quite generally observed 
| in this city. It can truly be said, therefore, that we have 
| had two weeks of Sundays,—an auspicious opening for the 
| year 1877. 
5 The programme for the Convention was very satisfactory. 
| The magnetic influence of the Rev. George H. Hall and of 
| his co-laborer T. K. Cree was felt at every session. These 
brethren were on their annual journey to the Christian 
harvest-fields in the South. Many pastors of our city 
| churches participated in the devotional exercises, and took 
4 a leading part in the discussions of the Convention. 
| The evening session of Thursday, January 18, was de- 

voted to the twenty-fourth anniversary of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 





The main feature of the occasion 
| was the address of the Rev. Dr. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., of 
| New York. He began by referring to the joint labors of 
| Paul and Timothy. The aged apostle selected the youthful 
| Timothy for his companion in Christian work. Paul scat- 


'behind to gather up the sheaves, and to organize bands of 
Christian converts. Each was admirably adapted for his 
work. The field of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
|is distinct from that of the church. When it encroaches 
| upon the proper field of the church, it gets out of its dis- 
tinctive work; but when it co-operates with the church, it 
is a helper greatly to be desired. There should be no envy 
or jealousy between the church and the Associations, for 
there is no influence upoti young men like that which can 
be exerted by a young man. The frequenters of our saloons, 
gambling-houses, theaters, dancing-halls, and other places 
of amusement, are largely young men. To reach this class, 
and to save them, we must send, as laborers among them, 
young men, with like passions to themselves, who have 
overcome the evils and resisted the temptations. If we 
have reached one who was formerly thus addicted to sin, 
| let him be sent; he will have a more ready access to their 
hearts. Many opportunities are presented to an active 
young man for hand to hand and heart to heart Christian 
work among his daily associates ayd companions. 





The topics considered by the Convention were very 
important; for example: “‘What more can we do for our 
young men?” “Jevotional meetitigs—how can they be 
made more attractive?” “How to get hold of the non- 
church-goers ;” ‘‘ Inquiry meetings,—when should they be 
undertaken ;” ‘“ The qualifications of the successful worker 
in the inquiry-room;” “The importance and privilege of 
personal appeal to the wiconverted.” 


The discussion of this last topic was exceedingly interest.- 
| ing and profitable. The Rev. Dr. Rankin, in opening upon 
jit, said: “ Ail the discussions of this Convention, whatever 
| the topic, have resulted in the conviction of a necessity for 
| more personal work, bringing souls to Christ. The apos 
tolic labor was personal w The Saviour'’s mission, his 
whole life, was fullof person: ie work. Personal work young 
| men, with young men and for young men! It is the duty 
! 


| of every Christian to labor personally for the salvation of 
at souls, to be active, vigilant, always at work.” 





Dr. Tyng, following upon this topic, said: “ Very few 
| men are willing to give personal work for Christ. But the 
| whole record of life enforces upon us individual responsi- 
bility. We are born into the world one by one; we go 
out of the world one by one; we are born again into the 
| kingdom of God one by one. However we may associate 
| together for labor, we cannot escape individual responsi- 
| bility. We shall still be held accountable for personal 
| work, The teacher, to*be successful in his work, needs 

personal preparation. before entering on it. The minister 
of the gospel, to be successful, must personally go among 
| the people, seeking them out, visiting them at their homes, 


| in their workshops and places of business; searching for 
| their spiritual wants, learning their doubts, trials, sorrows, 
and afflictions. There is nothing like this kind of personal 
work to warm the heart with love for sinners and love 
towards God. The active Christian worker fills his own 
heart with burning love for man, and himself gets nearer 
| to God. Personal work should not cease with the bringing 
| of the unconverted into the church. It has no cessation in 
| this life. The curse of the church to-day is that when the 
| unconverted are brought into it they are regarded as saved, 


and care for them ceases. The great mass of our church- 


daily. They need the personal attention of the live, 
| loving- -hearted Christian. Personal work for Christ can 
never be intermitted-while there is a soul to save. Hear 


the messages of our blessed Lord, “ Go into all the world, 


tered the seed, preaching the word, while Timothy remained - 
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and preach the gospel,—go into the waste places,—go into | fed, and advised, and prayed with. By this means many 

the by-ways,—go with warm hearts,—gotgggh glowing | have been rescued from evil ways. BOOKS AN D WRITERS. 
lips, touched with fire from off the altar. Preach it to the -_ eo building for the “Helping Hand for Men,” was 

poor. Preach it to weak, sinful, human beings.” Win See a oe 


them to Christ, whose boundless love is reaching out after 
them, and for us all. 


The Bible-readings given by Mr. Henry Moorhouse, of 
England, were replete with spiritual food. His subjects 
were, “The Fear-nots of the Bible;” “The study of the 
Bible;” ‘The Good Shepherd;” “The Come’s of the 
Lord;” “ Peter’s fall;” “The Lamb of God,” and “Law 
and graee.” 

The praise and consecration meeting, on Friday evening, 
led by the Rev. Mr. Hall, was a solemn season. From all 
parts of the house Christians arose for renewed consecration 
to God’s service. Many who had never before consecrated 
themselves to Christ’s service also arose, and sought help in 
prayer. 

The Convention closed on Sunday afternoon with a Bible 
service by Mr. Moorhouse upon “The precious blood of 
Christ.” 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—A call has been issued for the annual meeting of the 
Fifth Sunday School District of Iowa. This district com- 
prises the counties of Linn, Johnson, Benton, Iowa, Tama, 
Poweshiek and Marshall. The convention will be held at 
Toledo, February 15-17. Al] Sunday-schools in the district 
are invited to send delegates, who are asked to report for 
entertainment; by February 12, to the Rev. G. Rindell, Jr., 
of Toledo. The Central Railroad of Iowa gives reduced 
fares. 

—California holds her tenth annual State Sunday School 
Convention this year at Oakland, May 1-3. The Rev. Dr. 
John H. Vincent is to be with them, and they are hoping 
that Messrs. Moody and Sankey too may be there. Dr. 
Vincent will also hold several institutes in other parts of 
California before his return to the East. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

—On the third Sunday of last month fifteen hundred and 
thirty-five children were present at the Biddle Market 
Sunday School, St. Louis, Mo. 

—In the sewing-class of the Bedford Avenue Reformed 
Church Sunday School, Brooklyn, N. Y., there are three 
hundred and fifteen girls, many of them from the homes of 
the poorest of the poor.. Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster is at 
the head of this good enterprise. 

—In the First Congregational Sunday School of Detroit, 


Mich., there were at the close of the year two hundred and |. 


forty-eight pupils, thirty-two teachers, and seven officers. 
The school offerings for the year amounted to $1120.76, 
this sum being divided among various objects of benevo- 
lence. 

—The second annual report of the Congregational Sun- 
day-schvol of Ceredo, West Va., shows that thé school was 
organized with nine members, in a town of but three hun- 
dred inhabitants. The average total attendance for each 
Sunday of their first year was a fraction over forty-eight ; 
for the last year, it was over seventy-nine. Six of the six- 
teen officers and teachers were present at every session of 
the year just closed. 

—The plan of giving at Christmas time, rather than of 
receiving merely, which has been so frequently urged in 


The Sunday School Times, has been followed for several | 


years by the scholars at the Park Baptist Sunday-school, 
of Port Richmond, N. Y. Their last contribution for Christ- 


mas benefactions amounted to $25.50, the school not being | 


large nor wealthy. The distribution of the fund was made 
very carefully among the most deserving poor persons. 


—At Bethany Presbyterian Sunday-school, Philadelphia, 
the Registering Secretary reported admissions of new 
scholars in 1876 as follows : 

Males, to Main School 
Females, to Main School 7 
Boys, to Primary School_._.__._._.____.____ 166 
Girls, to Primary School-__.__..____.--_-____ 65 

During the year fifty-five officers and one hundred and 
four teachers were engaged in this school. Tue average 
attendance for all the Sundays of the year was, officers, 44 ; 

















day was 103 ; of scholars, 1,843 ; in the superintendent's class, 
865 ; of visitors, 4,055. The largest total attendance was on 
October 15, when it reached 5,800. The smallest total was 
upon July 30, amounting to 953 persons. 





CITY MISSIONS. 





205 | Saturday afternoon, Mrs. M. G. Kennedy will instruct 


art | 


| 





—A “Prison-gate Mission” is in operation at Dublin. A 
company of ladies attend at the prison-gates each morning, | 


and as the discharged prisoners come forth they are con- 


nal “; eke 1.600 lent’s class. 400. | tain, a London weekly. 
eachers ; Scholars, 1,00U: supe endents Class | 3 ‘ay 

a ° gndns: redpeag eager # de | model lesson to Sunday-school teachers, in the school-room 
visitors, 800. The largest attendance of teachers on any one | : 


| P. P. Bliss’s hymns. 


ugcently opened at 316 Water Street, New York. The place 
is intended as a center of religious work for destitute and 
degraded men. Devotional meetings will be held at suit- 
able times, and a place will be provided where, as one of the 
workers said, they can “take in bummers just out of prison, 
and give ’em a chance.” 


—The relation of churches to population in New York 


City, is shown in the subjoined table, compiled for the New 
York City Mission: 





YEARS: POPULATION CHURCHES 
1656 sa Dannii aii nivivihiskeliteuin dated 
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PERSONAL. 


—Frank Beard, the artist, has in preparation a work on 
Blackboarding, comprising hints on its principles and 
methods. 

—Mr. B. P. Tuck, author of the Introductory Class Text 
Book, is to supply notes on the International Lessons for 
1877, in The London Sunday School Chronicle. 

—The Rev. Dr. Richard Newton wil conduct the union 
meeting for Lesson Study at the Tenth Presbyterian Church, 
corner of Twelfth and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia, at 
noon on each Saturday of February. 


—The Hon. Marshall Jewell, Ex-Postmaster-General, pre- 
sided at the anniversary of the Hartford branch of the 
American Tract Society, at the Center Church, Hartford, 
Conn., on Sunday evening, January 14. 

—Henry Plant, of Minneapolis, Minn., is giving Bible 
readings and conducting Sunday-school institutes in differ- 
ent portions of the Northwest. He has already filled some 
fifty appointments in this line during the current season. 


—Mr. Ostermeyer, of Berlin, was recently formally set 
apart as a missionary of the Sunday School Society of 
Germany. The London Sunday School Chronicle gives a 
pleasant sketch of the dedicatory service on this occasion. 

—Captain ©. C. Duncan, who was long and favorably 
known as superintendent of Plymouth Church Sunday 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y., has been chosen superintendent of 
the Sunday-school of the Tompkins Avenue Congregational 
Church in that city. 

—Mr. S. P. Hammond, assistant superintendent of the 
First Congregational Sunday School, Detroit, Mich., died 
January 4, at Jacksonville, Fla., whither he had gone for 
his health. Although only twenty-seven years old, he had 
for seven years filled most acceptably the position in his 
Sunday-school which he filled at the time of his death. 

—During "February, Mr. William M. Shoemaker will 
conduct the teacher’s study meeting on Tuesday evenings 
at the Parlor of the Baptist Publication Rooms, 1420 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. At three o’clock each 
primary-class teachers at the same place. All workers are 
invited to these sessions. 

—The Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker, of the City Temple, London, 
is giving notes on the International Lessons in The Foun- 
He was also announced to give a 


of the City Temple, London, on Wednesday evening, 
January 3. The lesson was to be that of the International 
series for the following Sunday. 

—Major D. W. Whittle, of Chicago, will be glad to hear 
from any person who can tell of a conversion, or of an en- 
riched religious experience through the singing of any of 
He desires t6 make use of these state- 
ments in a memoir of the singer which is to be prepared by 
himself in conjunction with the Rev. Dr. Goodwin and Mr. 
Morgan, of the firm of Morgan and Scott, publishers of 


ducted to a cottage near by, where they are warmed, and | The London Christian. 





The Eighteenth Century in Scholarship and Literature. By 
Thomas De Quincey. New York: Hurd & Hotghton.—Asa 
scholarly and discriminating critic; as a profound thinker on 
the most petty details of existence, on the most trivial as 
well as the most absorbing emotions of the human heart; as 
amoralizer whose theories ever soar towards a pure aad 
chivalrous standard; and as a vigorous and elastic writer 
whose vocabulary 1s so inexhaustible that he seems to coin his 
own words,—De Quincey will be read as long as this generation, 
at least, lasts. The present substantial volume contains a 
group of essays—collected from different volumes in the 
American edition of his works—in which the “ opium-eater.”’ 
disports himself like a leviathan in the midst of his immense 
and varied learning. We think that the laborious article on 
Bentley, being chiefly a cumbrous record of college anarchy 
and ligitation, will be relished only by the few readers who 
interest themselves in the rancorous literary feuds of the 
time, although the remarks on the comparative claims to pre- 
cedence of classical and scientific attainments may not be 
without interest to the genera] reader; for certainly they 
have not been improved upon in more recent days, either hy 
Foster or Gladstone. The paper on Schlosser is a slashing 
protest against the habit, by no means extinct to-day, of yield- 
ing an extravagant precedency to German critics as if more 
philosophic, “‘ because more cloudy,” than ourown. He deals 
with the pathetic humor of Goldsmith tenderly, while eschew- 
ing the common maudlin sentiment as to his misfortunes, and 
assigning him his true place among the writers of his day. In 
the four papers on Pope, he draws, with a masterly hand, 
the distinction between the Literature of Power and the 
Literature of Knowledge, and attacks Pope for attempting to 
father upon the English literature a French origin. It is 
needless to say that those four papers form the cream of the 
book, and may be read with interest and profit by any one. 
In our estimate of Dr. Parr, however, we are rash enough to 
differ slightly even from De Quincey. He treats him in 4 
coarse, pugilistic way, in a running characterization inte: 
larded with the strong expletives and epitlietical vulgarities 
of a seventeenth century pamphleteer, and his deliberate 
attack is poorly masked by an assumption of apologetical 
frankness which does not sit gracefully upon him, althongl: 
his wonderful talent for analysis of character and sifting in- 
tellectual pretensions, even when exercised in endless meta- 
physical splittings of attenuated nothings, is both amusing and 
seductive to a limit that trenches on bewilderment. That 
Parr was an unrefined, violent, and pedantic man, whose for- 
tunes were, to some degree, pushed by eifrontery and a well- 
sustained self-sufficiency, we admit; but there is no mistaking 
the exultant—almost vindictive—spirit in which De Quincey, 
himself a rigid Tory and Churchman, makes Parr’s pedantries 
and pomposities minister to his own unmeasured detestation 
of the Dissenters, and of what he calls * the graceless and rep- 
robate Whig party.” His concluding paragraph, in which 
he characterizes Parr as a “‘domestic nuisance,” “a brilliant 
but agonistic scholar,” “a partisan politician,” “ a divine who 
betrayed his church,” “a good conscientious man—to a degree, 
however, that often made him the football of passion,’’—will 
illustrate his method in this paper throughout. But the infor- 
mation conveyed in the course of this very uncharacteristic 
essay, regarding contemporary events, and the incidental allu- 
sions to living literary and political celebrites (of the time) 
confer on it a separate interest. (i2mo, pp.632. Cloth, $1.75.) 


Index to the Atlantie Monthly. Boston: H.O. Houghton & 
Co.—The conductors of The Atlantic issue the first index to 
that periodical, embracing the first thirty-eight volumes. We 
should have thought that they would wait until the fortieth 
was issued, but we are glad they have not, the book will beso 
convenient for reference. The Atlantic Monthly represents 
Boston and Massachusetts literature since 1857, and we all 
know how large apart of American letters that forms. Under 
the editorship of James T. Fields and William D. Howells it 
has kept along with wonderful evenness of merit, full as great 
as that of Blackwood, or any of its other famous English con- 
temporaries. Hundreds of books have been reprinted from its 
pages, and it has had a constant mortgage upon such repre- 
sentative writers as Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, Whittier, 
Emerson, Thoreau, Whipple, and Howells. This index 
volume is interesting reading aside from its convenience as a 
book of reference. The earlier volumes of the magazine did 
not print the names of contributors, either with the articles 
or in the table of contents; and therefore the compiler has 
had a hard task. though, and 
almost all the articles are assigned io their proper authors. 
The index differs from the Scribner and Harper ones in giving, 
also, the names of editorial contributors. This is specially 
bold, for book-reviewers do not always care to have their 
friends know who it was that told the truth, or tried to, about 
their books. A very able staff is shown to have been the 
critical support of the magazine. The index is throughout a 


He has been very successful, 


model of completeness and accuracy. It is indispensable te 
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the owner of a complete set, and very useful to the student of | 


American literature. (Svo, pp. 106. Cloth, $2.50.) 


Sermons, Addresses, and Prayers by D. L. Moody. 
trated. St. Louis, Mo.: Mounc City Publishing Co.—This 
book makes no claims of being authorized by Mr. Moody, or 
of being the chosen vehicle of his most intimate friends to con- 
vey their memories and opinions of him to the general pub- 
lic; and this is decidedly to the credit of the compiler. But 
it does give extended reports, verbatim as far as they go, of 
the more recent sermons and addresses of the great evangelis*, 
with an occasional transcript of one of his characteristic prayers. 
There is no mistaking the style of Moody. His straight- 
forward putting of Bible truth in plain and vigorous Saxon is 
like himself alone. It is hardly less forcible on the printed 
page than by word of mouth. One of these sermons read 
aloud in a school-house prayer-meeting, or in a family gather- 
ing for worship, would be a good introduction to a free con- 
ference on the truth presented in it. Even the reported prayers 
of Moody have their value, as showing how much better it 
is for a man to pray for what he wants, and to pray in words 
that he knows the meaning of, than for him to “ follow copy,” 
in the use of the “unwritten liturgies” of the average prayer- 
meeting. The book is well printed and well bound. It is 
not likely to lack for readers, (&vo, pp. 568. Cloth. Sold by 
subscription only. Arthur Greenwood, agent, 30 North Fifth 
Street, Philadelphia.) 





An ingenious and convenient historical chart, showing the 
kings and prophets of Israel and Judah in their order and 
comparison, is published by Adams, Blackmer, and Lyon, of 
Chicago. It is printed in colors on a card about eleven by 
fourteen inches in size. 

The February number of A. 8. Barnes & Co. s new publica- 
tion, The Magazine of American History, will contain a paper 
on the “ Capture of Fort Washington in 1776,” by Edward F. 
DeLancey ; a sketch of “ The First Huguenot Pastor of New 
York,” by Charles F. Baird; and the “Journal of Colonel 
Rudolphus Ritzema,"” who accompanied Montgomery to 
Quebec in the expedition of 1775. 


An attractive piece of new music, published by M. Lerman, 
97 East Fourth Street, New York, is ‘‘ Heaven is on the Other 
Side.” Itisasong and chorus, The words are by Emilie 
Clare. The music, by M. L. Lerman, is arranged by A. T. 
Schauffler. The dedication is to Mrs. Franklin Allen. As 
Mr. Schauffler 1s superintendent, and Mrs. Allen a Bible-class 
teacher, in the well known Olivet Sunday-school, of New 
York, the music has a satisfactory Sunday-school indorsement. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


[an books received will be promptly noticed under this head. The 
interests of our readers will guide us in making further notice.} 


Poems or Piaces. Edited by Henry Wadsworth Longfeliow. (France, 
Vols. L, Il.) 16mo, pp. 265, 266. Cloth, $1.00 per vol. Boston: J. R. 
Osgood & Co, (For sale by Claxton, Remsen, & Haffelfinger.) 


Krvas or Israet ann Jupan, Their History Explained to Children. By 
the author of “ Peep of Day.” Illustrated. 1lémo, pp. 416. Cloth, 
$1.50. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 


Turoven tur Eve ro THe Heart; or, Eye-teaching in the Sunday-school. 
By the Rev. W. F. Crafts. (Revised Edition.) 12mo, pp. 200. Cloth, 
$1.50. New York: Nelson & Phillips. 


Tus Suapow or tur Sworp: A Romance. By Robert Buchanan. 8vo, 
pe. 178. Paper, 75 cents. New York: D. Appleton & Co. (For sale 
y Claxton, Remsen, & Haffeltinger.) 


Warrerrrars; or, The Days and Times of Charles the Second. By the 
author of * Whitehall.” 8vo, pp. 269. Paper, 75 cents. Philadel- 
phia; T, B. Peterson & Brothers. 

Tur_Propurr or Fire; or, The Life and Times of Elijah. By J. R. 
MacDuif, D.D, 12mo, pp. 351. Cloth, $1.50. New York : Robert 
Carter & Brothers. 

Tux Curonovoey or Brats History, and How to Remember It. By the 
A Munger. l6mo, pp. 32. Paper. New York: Nelson & 

ps. 


Ovv Taes Rerotp rrom Grecian Mytnowosy. By Augusta Larned. 
Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 498. Cloth. New York: Nelson & Phillips. 


From Berntenem to Calvary. | Faith Latimer. Ilustrated. 16mo, 
pp. 189. Cloth. New York: Nelson & Phillips. 


Tue Ornen Gipsy. By Josephine Pollard. 16mo, 162. Cloth. New 
York: Nelson & Phillips. ” Ms 
Pamphlets. 
Ninth Annual Report of the Freedmen's Aid Society of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. Cincinnati: Western Methodist Book Concern. 
The Six Years, The titles, topics, and golden texts of the Inter- 
national 8 for 1873-1878. New York: Nelson & Phillips. 


Baptist Doctrine and the Pulpit. By George D. B. Pepper, D.D. 
Philadelphia; American Baptist Publication Sosiety. 7, 


Three Questions Answered. What is it?) What does it do? What | women, describes the men who fascinate them. 


does it propose ? 


Catalogue and Historical Sketch of the Presbyterian Church, Bald- 
winsville, N. Y. 


The Way and the Word. Chicago: F. H. Revell, 91 Washington 
Btreet. 


— of the New Hampshire Baptist Anniversary for the year 


Lesson Helps. 


Berean Leaf Cluster for 1877. First Quarter. By J. M. Freeman, 
>. With illustrations by Frank Beard. New York: Nelson & 
ips. 


Berean Lesson Leaf. (International Bible Lessons.) First Quarter: 
Studies about the Kingdom of Israel. New York : Nelson & Phillips. 


The Berean Quarterly. By J. H. Vincent and Miss P, H. Goodwin. 
First Quarter, 1877. New York : Nelson & Phillips. 


The Berean Question Book for 1877. (International Series.) Sq. 18mo, 
pp Lm. Boards’ New York: Nelson & Phillips. “ne 


| James, Jr., Edgar Fawcett, and Mrs. Piatt. Dr. Holmes’s 
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THE FEBRUARY MAGAZINES. 


The current issue of The Atlantic reminds one of the good | 


Ilys. | 024 times when Boston was Boston and the gods were young. 


with the Marquis’s change of faith. ‘ The Log Book of Savan- 
nah ;” “ Wig@Wwas Blennerhasset?"” by Dr. John 8. C. Abbott; 
and “ William Lorett,” by Moncure D. Conway, are other ar- 


© | ticles in the magazine's peculiar vein, Some very interesting 


Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Howells, and Bayard Taylor, are | 
all represented, and even Luigi Monti, whom old Harvard men 
will remember as their instructor in Italian years ago. The 
younger writers are represented by E. C. Stedman, Henry 


poem, ‘ How Not to Settle It,” apparently came in at the last 
moment, for it is printed by itself, in solitary grandeur, at the 
end of the editorial departments. It was read, of course, to 
that “ Class of '29" whose glories will never cease to be cele- 
brated so long as its most patriotic son continues to write. 
The poem is wonderfully good, and seems to us as brilliant as 
anything the author ever wrote. 
at least next door to one. In this case he has invented a 
metre, which goes tripping along as though it had been a 
poet’s vehicle for a hundred years. Holmes and Bayard 
Taylor are the only American poets who approach the won- 
derful lyrical facility of the eccentric bard of Henley-on- 
Thames. “ The Witch of Wenham,” Mr. Whittier’s poem, comes | 
at the other end of the number. It is so good and character- 
istic that it reads half like a parody of Whittier himself. Mr. 
Longfellow, too, is up to his usual mark,—and Mr. Stedman 
celebrates the Schliemann discoveries in a fine poem. Seldom 
is Parnassus so well represented in a single magazine. The 
prose is nearly as good. Mr. Howells begins a clever comedy 
in narrative form; Mrs. Kemble tells some more interesting 
things about her old London acquaintance ; and Bayard Tay- 
lor commemorates the virtues and abilities of certain dogs and 
horses he has known. The political article looks at South 
Carolina from the Republican stand-point. A piece of music 
by Julius Eichberg, to accompany a sunset song by Celia 
Thaxter, is in tender sympathy with their spirit. 

Scribner the Magnificent 1s what we are tempted to call 
Dr. Holland’s magazine whenever it comes to us fresh and 
uncut, with its readable articles and its daintily executed en- 
gravings. The present number is hardly up to the average 
in its text, but the pictures are so good that we cannot com- 
plain. Trout-fishing in the Rangeley Lakes, in Maine, is pleas- 
antly described by Edward Seymour, a member of the firm 
which publishes the magazine. Would that old Izaak Wal- 
ton could read it, and cast a loving eye over the faithful accom- 
panying engravings! Another paper touching on natural 
history is by E. 8. Nadal, on White of Selborne. Mr. Nadal 
shares Russell Lowell’s enthusiasm for that genial and devout 
observer of birds and animals. Still a third article goes to 
remind one of Good's “ Book of Nature,’ for Mrs. Herrick con- 
tinues her articles on the microscope by showing what that 
instrument has revealed concerning the world of flowers. 

In The Galaxy, Richard Grant White brings to a close his 
articles on the way to read Shakespeare, which are well worth 
reprinting by themselves. Toplofty criticism, of the Ulnei 
and Gervinus school, gets very severely handled by Mr. 
White, who is honest enough to say frankly how impertinent 
and worthless it is. Some critics annotate Shakespeare as 
though he had expressed feebly and inaccurately certain 
thoughts which they alone are able to expound for the world’s 
benefit. Mr. White pleasantly terms Ulrici “a mad mystic,” 
and playfully styles Gervinus ‘‘a literary Dogberry.”” Gideon 
Welles continues his valuable remarks on Lincoln's Admunis- 
tration, and Henry James, Jr., analyzes Balzac’s letters and 
character. 

Lippincott's is not quite up to the mark this time, but it 
contains some interesting articles, written in the graceful style 
upon which the editor seems ever to insist. Gail Hamilton 
appears for the first time, we believe, as a contributor to this 
periodical, and discourses, in her usual happy mixture of live- 
liness and common sense, concerning the Pacific Railroad. 
Professor W. H. Goodyear (a son of the inventor) writes on 
“Goethe's Faust, Part II.""; Edward King closes his excellent 
Spanish articles, taking a hopeful view of things; and “Our 
Floor of Fire” continues to describe the internal feeders of 
voleanoes. Berthold Auerbach's new novel, “ Young Aloys,” 
is begun, with the Rev. C. T. Brooks as its competent translator. 
The Monthly Gossip is of course good. 

Appletons’ Journal, although poor in celebrities, is well off 
in the value and interest of its articles. It begins with a | 
capital description, by Ernest Ingersoll, of the birds who make | 
pleasant our northern climate in winter. Junius Henri | 


Dr. Holmes is a genius, or 











Browne, who seems never happy when not writing about | 
Theodore 
Martin's life of Prince Albert is summarized under the title of 
“The Prince Consort and the Queen,” and the reader is given 
an excellent idea of one of the happiest unions that monarchs 
ever enjoyed. Ella Rodman Church, an agreeable writer, 
offers some hints on house furnishing. 
Woolson concludes her poem of “* Two Women,” which is good, | 
but not equal to her admirable stories. | 

Harper's begins with a good article entitled “ On the Gaff,” | 
which is largely devoted to the Marquis of Bute, the convert | 
to Roman Catholicism, of whose title and money Cardinal 


Constance Fenimore 


| letters from Lord Macaulay to Henry 8. Randall are printed 


for the first time. Lord Macaulay took the most dismal view 
of our future, and these letters show that the learning of a Thu- 
cydides may be entirely independent of the prophetic insight 
of aCalchas. Rev. Washington Gladden contributes an original 
and very amusing poem entitled “ Caws and Effect.” 


The Popular Science Monthly is the best number of that 
periodical yet issued, so far as we remember. It opens with 
an interesting account of Galileo's trial for heresy. Then fol- 
lows an article on the distance and dimensions of the sun, by 
Professor C. A. Young, than whom no American authority is 
better informed. William E. Simmons describes the manufac- 
ture of gas and the organization of gas companies. Dr. George 
M. Beard, an industrious and entertaining though not always 
profound writer, tells us of the physiology of mind-reading, 
and honestly tries to separate truth from humbug. Other in- 
teresting articles are on Cognac brandy and its manufacture, 
and on the topography of the coast of Long Island. Ina 
paper entitled, An American Astronomical Achievement, 
Professor Richard A. Proctor praises very highly Professor 
Young's application of the spectroscope to the measurement 
of the motion of the sun. A portrait of Professor J. P. Cooke, 
Jr., is the embellishment of the number. 


The Eclectic has for its frontispiece a good steel engraving 
of the noticeable head of George Macdonald. Among the 
contents are notes on the Turk, a timely article by Edwin de 
Leon, formerly a New-Yorker; “On Popular Culture,” by 
John Morley, the English radical; ‘ The Rings of Saturn,” by 
Professor Proctor; and ‘“ Towards the North Pole,” an excel- 
lent summary of the many attempts thus far made to reach 
that spot. 

The National Repository, under which name the old Ladies 
Repository is now published, passed with its January number 
into the hands of Dr. Daniel Curry, long the editor of the New 
York Christian Advocate. In its new name and changed type 
it has dropped its steel engravings, and has considerably raised 
its literary tone. The present number offers a good selection 
of religious and general articles, of which the most interesting 
are Professor William Wells's description of the Turkish prov- 
inces, and Rev. Dr. Bradford K. Pierce’s summary of the 
work achieved by Mary Lyon at Mount Holyoke Seminary, 
Massachusetts. The editorial departments are full and able, 
and the contributed articles are of good average merit. 

Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly, unlike its contemporaries, 
prints few long articles and a great many short ones, so it 18 
not necessary to summarize its contents, which this month, as 
usual, are varied and interesting. The various articles are 
fully illustrated, and, with all their variety and sprightliness, 
they are open to no objection on the score of moral tone. 

Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine is the newest venture of 
the same publisher. It is edited by Rev. Dr. Charles F. 
Deems, of New York, and may be described as a religious 
edition of the Popular Monthly. The February number, like 
that of its secular prototype, has an enormously long table of 
contents, including articles on Egypt, by Colonel T. W. Knox ; 
“Misread Passages of Scripture,” by Rev. T. R. Slicer; 
“Raphael's Picture of the Transfiguration,” by Mrs. A. E. 
Barr; and ‘Some Sundays in London,’ by Dr. Henry C. 
Potter, of Grace Ciurch, New York. Almost all are illus- 
trated. Dr. Deems seems likely to succeed in making a useful 
magazine for the peo#e. Of this fact we are specially glad, as 
the magazine took the place, in a sense, of the most pernicious 
publication Mr. Leslie ever issued, the suspension of which was 
a public blessing. 

“Tom Hughes’s Talk with Boys,” in St. Nicholas, is as 
sound and hearty and manly as the author himself, and there 
are other articles. almost equally good. Charles Barnard’s 
account of the “ Artist Soldier ” (the luckless Major André), is 
accompanied by a portrait of the Major, sitting before a 
mirror, the-face in which is a copy of his well-known pen-and- 
ink sketch of himself. Ernest Ingersoll’s “ Talk about Cana- 
ries,” and R. A. Proctor’s account of the February heavens, 
are profitable as well as interesting. Of the other many 
sketches, stories, etc., Josephine Pollard’s poem of “The First 
Party " is especially good. 

We like Wide Awake better and better. Its new cover, 
this month, is “just as pretty as it can be,” and its sixty-four 


| pages are packed full of fun and instruction in the shape of 


stories and sketches and poems. Miss Farman, the editor, 
understands that a juvenile magazine ought to be edited for 
children, and not for their parents and uncles and aunts, and 
that is why the boys and girls like Wide Awake so well. 
One of the best things now appearing in the magazine is 
William M. F. Round’s graceful serial of “Child Marian 
Abroad.” ‘ Quinnebasset Girls,” by Sophie May, and “ Good- 
for-Nothing Polly,” by Ella Farman, are other capital con- 
tinued stories. Of single articles, this month, should be noted 
“Little True Blue,” by Lucia Chase Bell; “ Valentines,” 


Manning is so proud. The stupid and heavy features of the | by Mary C. Bartlett, and “The Adventures of Miltiades 
young gentleman are represented in a portrait, as well as the | Peterkin Paul,” by John Brownjohn. The engravings are 
fine face of the young wife whose beauty had so much to do | admirably executed. 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


Tue Comrorts oF SUMMER are provided 
in winter, through their novel appliances to 
apparatus in which Hot Water or Steam are 
used as a heating and purifying medium, by 
Crane, Breed & Co., of Cincinnati, O. 








An ExtenpeD Popvtarity.—Each year 
finds “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” in new 
localities, in various parts of the world. For 
relieving Coughs, Colds, and Throat Diseases, 
the Troches have been proved reliable 





Economy in living, better methods of 
cooking, and the use of more wholesome 
food, are taught by the HovsEKEEPER’s 
Companion. It also treats of Home Deco- 
rations, Fancy Work, Cultivation of Flowers, 
etc. Itis elegantly illustrated, and as the 
subscription price is only 50 cents a year, 
every one can afford to take it. M. T. 
Richardson, publisher, 29 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 





A penny saved here and there counts up at theend 
ofthe vear. Buy only SLLVER TIPPED Shoes and 
you will save dollars instead. 

Also try Wire Quilted Soles. 


WHO WRITE FOR IT. 








RICHARD NEWTON, D. D. 
~ “NEWMAN HALL. LL. 
BISHOP EDMUND DE SCHWEINITZ, 
EDWARD EGGLESTON, D. D. 
WILLIAM ORMISTON, D. D 


PRESIDENT PAUL A, CHADBOURN 
PROF. TAYLER LEWIS, D. D., LL. D., 
PROF. DAN’L R. GOODWIN, D. D., LL. D., 


. C. H. TOY, D. D. 
PROF. JOHN S. HART, LL. D. 
WILLIAM C. PRIME, LL. D. 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, 
COL. PAUL H. HAYNE, 
ABRAHAM COLES, LL. D., 
SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD 


DWIGHT L. MOODY 
IRA D. SANKEY, 
. B. T. MARSH. 


THEODORE L. CUYLER, D. D., 


LL. D., 
PROF. W. S. PLUMER, D.D., LL. D., 


CHARLES F. RICHARDSON, 
MRS, EDWARD 
MRS. ROS 


As an indication of the standing of The Sunday School Times among the religious papers of 
the United States, we name herewith fifty of its more prominent contributors during the year 1876. 


PRESIDENT GRANT 
SIR CHARLES REED, 
GEN. JOSEPH R. HAWLEY, 
GEN. 0. 0. HOWARD 
GEN. NEAL DOW. 
JOHN 8. GOUGH, 


ARTHUR T. PIERSON, 

J. T. CRANE, D. D., 
W. P. BREED, D. D. 

J. E. RANKIN, D. b., 

THE REV. LYMAN ABBOTT 

THE REV. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 

THE REV. E. B. RAFFENSPERGER. 
THE REV. L. W. BACON 
THE REV. A. J. GORDON 
THE REV. W. L. GAGE, 


ASHLEY WALKER, 
E TERRY COOKE, 
MRS. MARGARET E. SANGSTER, 








school lesson help for scholars publish 


A SPECIAL OFFER, 


editors are H. Clay Trumbull and George A. Peltz. It is pu 

contain notes on the lessons for 1877, by Prof. Tayler Lewis, Prof. A. C. Kendrick, the Rev. 

Newman Hall of London, and H. Clay Trumbull, also Primary class notes b 

It costs but five dollars for twenty teachers to take The Times for three months on trial. 
Regular subscription price, $2.15. To Pastors and Superintendents, $1.65. Special rates‘for clubs, 
Your school or class should be supplied with The Scholars’ Quarterly. The best Sunday- 

Send seven cents for a specimen. 
| Specimens of the Weekly Lesson Leaf sent free. The best leaf—yet cheap. Address, 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any 
new subscriber, every week for three months, 
free of postege, for Twenty-five cents. Its 

blished by John Wanamaker. It will 


“Faith Latimer.” 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Business Manager, 610 Chestnut St., Philada. 





| ever published. i 
| of other systems, prevents mistakes, and affords a 





The Grand Union Hotel, of New York, opposite 
Grand Central Depot, is one of the most popular of 
the New York City first-class hotels. It is so conve- 
niently located to the Grand Central Depot, that all 
expense of carriage and baggage expressage is saved 
its guests. Persons contemplating visiting or pass- 
ing through New York, will do well to give the Grand 
Union atrial. The Grand Union supplies every ad- 
vantage afforded by a first-class hotel, while the 
rates of charges are moderate, being suited to the 
stringency of the times. 








EARL SHIRT BUTTONS, FOR 2c. A DOZEN. 
Fine Linen Shirt Fronts, 12'4, 25 to 50c. 

Beautiful Hambur Edgings, 5,.124%, 25 to T5e. 

Striped Dress Goods only 6'%ec.; worth 124e. 

Bankrupt Stock, Children’s Hose, 6, 12% to 50e. 

Bankrupt Stock, Ladies’ Hose, 6, 25 to 40e. 

Bankrupt Stock, Gloves, 124%, 25 to 50c. 

Bankrupt Stock, Merino Shirts, 20 to 50c. 

Heavy double-width ‘able Linen, 31, 374% to T5e. 

Linen Crash Towels and Towelling, 7, 10, 18 to 25c, 

Yard-wide Muslin, Forestdale, Fruit of the Loom, 

New York Mills, all best makes, 9 to 12Ye. 
Pearl Dress Buttons, 5 to 25c. per dozen, at 


OWEN EVANS’ (Leap Store, 


128 North Eighth St., door below Cherry. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


For the Sabbath Schol—With the Best Dissolving 
View Apparatus and Oxy-hydrogen Light—com- 
prising over one hundred pictures in each entertain- 
ment, enlarged to twenty feet square if room will 
allow— 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


9. Wonders of Nature and Beauties of Art. 
A brief description will be given of each view, and 





An Evening at the Centennial. 

From New York to the White Mountains. 
From Washington to the Pacific. 
London and the British Islands. 

Paris and the French Republic. 
Germany and Switzerland. 

Rome, Italy and Italian Art. 


From Cairo tothe Sea of Galilee. 


some very choice and PLEASING NOVELTIES will be 
interspersed in each entertainment. 

These charming exhibitions have been given with 
UNIFORM success to large and delighted audiences in 
New York, Brooklyn and vicinity. 

The instruments used are of my own manufacture, 
for exhibition at the Cenrenniat, where they re- 
ceived the Hiciest Awarp. 

Terms as low as is consistent with the hig hest ex- 
cellence. 

This advertisement will not appear again this sea- 
son. Please preserve it, or send stamp for full par- 
ticulars. 

Instruments and views made to order. 


J.J. WILSON, 
763 Broadway, New York. 


A Set of 3 8. 8. Papers 


Our three rs constitute 
set for on came im the Sund 


Havi been previous! ronounced 
THE BEST. ey are wm BETTER 
THAN EVER. Send for Specimens. 
LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
PUBLISHERS FOR 
The American Tract Society. Beston. 





acomplete 
¥ Sch , 





| Avenue and Wood Street. 





No. 2. 


P.P. Bliss and Ira D. Sankey. 





This new work, by Messrs. 
| Bliss and Sankey, isin great de- 
mand. 


The widespread interest in 
the book is due not only to the 
| popularity of its authors, but 
| also to the fact that it contains 
many of the latest and best 
songs of the lamented BLISS, 

The ——- are makiug 
every effort to fill the large or- 
ders that are constantl in 
received for GUSPEL HYMN 
No. 2, and assure the public that 
pn A pet 4 _ n — as 
receiv w e greatest pos- 
sible dispatch. 





PRICE, IN BOARD COVERS, - - - $30 PER 100; 35 CENTS BACH BY MAIL. 
WORDS ONLY, PAPER. = - - - % PER 100: 6 rire 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
66 West 4th Street, 
CINCINNATI. 


RY2.C0': 


MITER 


IL yj 7 - \ 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East 9th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





ceipt of 23 cts. 
This is one of the 

lar 
publis » Contains 
about 240 pa , over 
600 fine engravings, two 


.. &c., 
Fa en Gardener & Florist. Address, 


D.M. FERRY & C0., Detroit, Mich. 
Our Abridged Priced Catalogue FREE to all Applicants. 








MATHEWS’ 
LIQUID STARCH GLOSS. 


Gives a splendid gloss and finish to all starched 
goods, making them wnHrrer AND CLEARER than wax 


or anything else, and prevents the iron from stickinge 
Trial bottle free. 


Put up in 4-oz. bottles, 


. Sold by Groce 
and Druggiate. price 15c. Sold by Grocers 


A. I. MATHEWS, 
85 Murray Street, W ¥. 





Qorsce TO CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS, ete. 

In connection with my entertainment with the 
Stereopticon I will give 75 copies of photographs 8x 
10, or 100 cabinet. or 150 cards of your pastor. super- 
intendent, or any ane you desire. No extra 
charge for this. PROF. ROOP, Photographer, Ridge 








W. L. CARTER—625 Walnut Street. 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE 
IN ANY AMOUNT. 
Aut Inxqurrrrs sy Mart Promprty Arrenpep fo, 








30 Mixed Cards, with name, 10 cts. Samples for 
3ct. stamp. J. Mingiyr & Co., Nassau, x. Y. 


Gospel Hymns 





has 
offers to the public The FINEST TOILET doar ie the Ware, 
the purest otis used in tts manufacture. 
OPor Une in the Nursery it has No Eaval, 
gg gl 
_ “Ridress BB * Fant iY oo Wew York City, 
Druggists..en 





ss B. T. 
For 





J. KILE & Co., 
450 WORTH TWELFTH ST., 
Charch and Sanday School 


FURNITURE FACTORY. 


WOOD TURNING. 


Newel’s Baluster, Table Legs, Hand and Altar Rail. 








DR. WARNER'S HEALTH CORSET 
WITH SKIRT SUPPORTER 






4Np 
SELF-ADJUSTING PAD. 


Body, with Grace and 
ea, Form. Three Garments in one. Ap- 
proved by all physicians. 
AGENTS WANTED. 

Samples by mail, in Coutil, $2; 
Satteen, $1.75. To Agents, 25 cents 
less. 
than waist measure over the dress, 


WARNER BROS., 763 BROADWAY, N. Y 








CASH'S 
CAMBRIC 
FRILLING 











BINDERS. 


Every subscriber 


should have a good 


binder for The Times. 
Prices $1.00 and $1.50. 
Sent by mail postage 
paid. , 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 
AND ORATORY, 


1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Designed to meet the wants of Clergymen, Lawyers 
Teachers, Business Men, and all classes of advan 
Students. Attention to Conversation and Oratory. 
as well as to Vocal Culture, Reading, and Recitation, 
Chartered March, 1875. Grants diplomas. Both 
sexes admitted. Second Winter term opens Feb- 
ruary 12. Students entered at any time. Day and 
Evening Classes.) Send for Catalogue. 


J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M, 
President. 


- LIBRARIANS. 


Use “ Hubbell’s Library Record Book.” The rec- 
ord of any school under 700,(or 60 classes) on one 
nage; each scholar separate and each class on one 
fine. The most complete and simple record book 





It saves the librarian half the labor 


quick reference. Only been published two months 
and the demand constantly increasing. Send for a 
sample copy. Price, wey ey $1.00. 
Or ask your bookseller for it. 
CHARLES L. HUBBELL, 


P. 0. 413. New Haven, Conn. 





Agency for Schools and Teachers. 


We furnish promptly to Schools and Families, 
without charge, competent Teachers for every branch 
of instruction. Our register contains an extensive 
list of desirable Assistants and Private Tutors, of 
every grade of attainment. We employ all necessary 
caution in making our selections, and supply none 
but first-class Instructors. Engagements can be 
made entirely by correspondence, and vacancies 
filled in every section of the country. Pinckney’s 
School Gazette, containing all the information re- 
quired, will be sent upon application, with stamp. 


T. COLESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
Publisher and Dealer in School Material, 





Agency for Schools and Teachers, 
Domestic Building, 
Broadway and Fourteenth Street, New York. 








The Youth's Temperance Banner. 


The National Temperance Society & Publication 
| House publish a beautifully illustrated Monthly 
, Paper, especially adapted to children and youth, and 
|, Sunday School and Juvenile Temperance Organi- 
| gations. Each number contains several choice 
| engravings, a piece of music, and a great variety of 
| articles from the pens of the best writers for children 
| in America. It should be placed in the hands of 
every child in the land. Terms—in advance—in- 


cluding postage, ‘ 
Single copies, one year, - - - - W 35 
Fight copies to one address, - - 1 08 
as << & 6 « & 6 « « « «Oe 
One hundred, - - - - - - - - 1300 
Address, J. N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 


, 58 Reade Street, New York. 


$3.00 FOR $1.00. 
hicago | edger 

















ecures Health and Comfort of 
Beauty of 


Order size two inches smaller 


All the great weekly now. of 
| the size and character of T CHI- 
| CAGO LEDGER charge $3.00 per year, 
| while THE LEDGER costs but $1.00. 
The Lepexr is the BEST Family Paper in the 
United States, ably edited, handsomely printed ; con- 
taining every week choice completed stories, an in- 
stallment of an interesting illustrated serial, and 
| general reading for old and young, for the farmer, for 
| the housewife, and for all classes. Special care is 
taken to make its tone uniformly chaste and moral. 
Send $1, and 15 ents for postage, and your address 
| to THE LEDGER, Cutcago, ILL. 





Cheapest Books in the World. 
| HOLIDAY GIFTS OF PERMANENT VALUE. 


“ We congratulate the lovers of good literature on 
| having their tastes supplied at such low rates.”—Puess. 
| Unabridged, unaltered, and illustrated. We guar- 
| antee the original text in full, without the abridg- 
| ment of a single line. The great authors, at prices 
| remarkably low. Sent, by mail, to any address, at the 

following prices each: Shakespeare, 60 cents ; Byron, 
| 50; Longfellow, 909; Thomson, 25; Scott, 25; Tenny- 
son, 90; tem 25; Goldsmith, 40; Wordsworth, 25; 
Pope, 50; Milton, 25; Whittier, 90; Hemans, 40; 
Moore, 25; Burns, 25; Robinson Crusoe, 25; Children 
of the Abbey, 25; Thaddeus of Warsaw, 25; Arabian 
| Nights, 25 ; Seottish Chiefs, 25. Add two 3-cent stamps 
for each book to repay postage. These books are ex- 
actly what we represent them to be; they are not 
abridged, condensed, or made up in part, but each 
book is the complete Poetical Works of the author 
named. Send for our free catalogues. Our house is 
reliable. We have sent thousands of these books to 
all rt of the et Enclose the price in a letter 
to HAZZ oO 


ARD & SCN, Monongahela City, Pa. 








PER CENT. NET. 


Kansas, Missouri ana Iowa Improved Farm 

First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. 

We guarantee. as an assurance, that we loan not to 

exceed dne third of the actual value. In over six 

years’ business never lost a dollar; never delayed a 

day on interest or principal: neither we nor our cus- 

tomers ever took an acre of land under foreclosure. 
Send for particulars and references. 


J. B. WATKINS & CO., 
Lawrence Kan., or 72 Cedar Street, New York. 
HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 
FOR THE SABBATH-SCHOOL. 


Finest Dissolving Views of most Noted Scenery 
in the world. 

Instruments and views for sale and made (o order. 
Send stamp for full particulars. 


J. J. WILSON, 








763 Broadway, New York. 
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INSURANCE. 


BE SUR E TO SECU RE for your little ones a 


4 certificate of Insur- 

ance in the Mutual Protection Company of Philadel- 

hia, which is purely mutual. Assessments only col- 

ected as deatiis occur. This Company has now over 

1600 certificates uf good standing in force. Send to 

Home Office for raiv cards and applications, No, 261 
Sourn Fourtu Sruxer. 





1825. his favs 3 1877. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED 1825. 

Capital, $400,000.00. - - Assets, $1,655,717.20. 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary. 


PRINTING. 





85 SELF-INKING “ BEST” 





Printing Press, with outfit, $6.50; 
If-Inking “BEST,” with outfit, $10. 
Rotary Job Press Chase, 5x8, $45. Send 
g@ stamp for Catalogue, (no postal cards.) 


H. Hoover & Co., 50 N. 9th st., Phila: 


Fire Premium gion of All at Centennial, Hand and Self-inking, 


rite +i a | Save money! Do 
008 PRIMELIG vem viveliang 
Press for cards, labels, envelo ete, Large 

= 6 *) sizes for large work. Jaghedy ann work them, 
i>? pirve gvod pastiine for spare hours, and can 
* make money by taking in small jobs, 
have much fun andmake money 

Bo YS very fast at printing cards, ete., 
_ “= Send two stamps for catalogue. 
w Min, KELSEY & 00, Meriden, Coun 


ZUCCATO’S PATENT 


Papyrograph. 


400 Autograph Copies of any 


Writing, WWlustration, Design, 
Notice, Map. Table, Examination Paper, Ete., 


Can be produced by the Papyrograph in an hour 
with an ordinary copying-press. 

Every one engaged in Education, secular or relig- 
ious, or in business of any kind, will find it invalu- 
able. Sunday-school Superintendents are using it 
with great success in producing Orders of Service, 
Review Charts, and Exercises, Invitation Cards, 
Circular Letters, ete., with but little labor and with- 
out resorting to the expense of the printing press. 

Send for Circular and catalogue of prices. 


PAPYROGRAPH CO., 
43 & 46 Shetucket Street, Norwich, Conn. 






SSES 








MISCELLANEOUS, 





LOOK.“ Heaven is on the other side.” Newand 
beautiful Song and Chorus, 35 cents, sent post-paid 
by publishers. PEEK & SON, 23 Clinton Place, N. Y. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 

Bastablished in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Co, and Tin, mounted 
with the best Bitery Hangines. for Churches 
Schools, Farme, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks. etc. Fully Warranted, 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 

Vaxourey & Tier, 102 EB. 2d 8t.. Cinelanath, 


_MENEELY & KIMBERLY 
Bell Founders, Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior quality of Bells. 
Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS, 
Sa lilustrated Catalogues sent free. 





VEYATIIVIVAT AT a 
CENTENNIAL MEDAL Awarded to 
Cc. FE. RUMPPRP, 

116 and 118 North FOURTH ST.. PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
Pocket Books, Portmonnaics, Cigar Cases, Port- 
folios, Dressing Cases, Bankers’ Cases, Ladies and 
Gents’ Satchels and Traveling Bags, Shawl Straps, 
Portable Writing Desks, Companions, ete., ete. 
Single Articles Made to Order. 
ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO, 





ESTABLISHED 1838. 
DOLLARD’S 
518 CHESTNUT STREET. 518 
Ornamental Hair Work, Wigs, Toupees, 
Braids, Curls, ete., ete. 
Gentlemen’s Hair Cutting Rooms. 
Only Practical Workmen employed. 





USEFUL HOLIDAY GIFT. 
BRANSON KNITTERS, 


Tipe 
?w2O. 
Make Best Hosiery at least Cost. 
Reeeived Centennial award for sim- 
plicity of construction, quality of work, 
and fitness for purpose intended. Ma- 
chines, Hosiery, Yarns, ete 


» ete, 
157 N, EIGHTH St. Philadelphia. 








And defective drafts. Fuel saved | No. 2 size, 744 by 10 inches, half roan, cloth... 1.75 + 0, Box 5,156, 
| and heat inereased by applying the | No. 4 size, ¥% by 10 inches, full cloth- 2.00 
spiral draft. Tt is a desirable article, | 3& 6 Size, 7 
. and should be on every chimney. o 
vith it your house wi warmer, | ) 
cooking can be done quicker, and | No. 12 size, ols by 12%4 inches, full cloth__.__. 2.75 
CHIMMEYS an even heat maintained, unaffected | No. 14 size, 19% by 124 inches, full morocco.—. 3.50 
by atmospheric changes or high 
winds. Send stamp for circular with 
ire referenee to 


HENRY COLFORD. 
726 Sansom Street, 





ONLY 50 Cents A YEAR. 


’ legantl 
ee re re PS | tas Sarued le seestibian teak pt ttte to the Sabena wat ia Salat 
*) Management, includ Scientific and th Ul Gonkery, Hom 
be sent A to Every this paper, for ations, Fancy Work ‘Chromo * Barat at yey mf 
pt Times's oa egg foc meet ei Se ¢ hromo Forgiven 85 Cts, a year. 


keep house withouttt. Great chance for agents. Send at once to 
ardson, Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. LB Specimen number sent on receipt of a 3 Cont Stan atl 


COLUMBIA SPEAKS! 


AND WITH VICTORY CROWNS 


DUDDINY BLEGERIG. SDAP 


On September 28th, 1876, the Manufacturers of DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP were awarded 
by the Centennial Judges 


THE DIPLOMA OF HONOR, 
THE MEDAL OF MERIT, AND 
HONORABLE MENTION, 


AS MAKING THE 


BEST SOAP IN THE UNITED STATES. 


" 








is award coincides with the judgment of millions all over the country, and is really a victory over 
the WHOLE WORLD. The following is their Report, on which we received the Award: 

“The Jury ITHOUT HESITATION, recommend a Medal of Merit and Diploma of Honor, on account 
of the VERY 


PURE Soap for family use exhibited, and is deserving, therefore, of great praise. All other Soap contained 


Manufacturers seemed to be to produce a compound that, while passing for Soap, should contain the least 
Soap and the most adulteration, so as to reduce the cost. 

DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP is for sale by all Grocers. Please try it, and see how infinitely superior 
it is to all others. . 


I. L. CRAGIN & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, AND BOSTON. 


NOTE.—Cragin & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., have promised to send any of our readers, who will write for 
it, gratis (on receipt of fifteen cents to pay postage) a sample of DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP to try. Send 


USE A BINDER. 


—__ -— ~~ -- <--> 


We can send by mail to our subscribers, 
postage paid, a strong patent binder for $1.00, 
or an elegant one, half leather, for $1.50. 
These binders have been made expressly for 
The Times, and are of the best manufacture. 
The papers can be placed in the binder week 
by week. Subscribers wishing to keep their 
copies of The Times in good condition, and 
have them at hand for reference, should ob- 


tain one of these binders. Address 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Business Manager, 
610 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


rat once. 








a TH 








ACENTS WANTED. 


Goodyear's Pocket Gymnasium. 


ENDORSED BY THE MOST EMINENT PHYSICIANS. 


The Most Complete System 





s3% e235 OF PRYSICAL EX¥RCISE 
535 at I} Ever Devised for Home 
34. = oF Practice. 
: — 22 100,000 in use by 
e RS — S a3 women and children. 
2 —_ *s Used standing, sitting or 
ee po ak reclining. 
BY ieee b Hundreds of graceful 
© a.) bo & . Moveinents. 
5 5 \ ows For home, office, schools, 
stey B buspitals. 
234 See Trice List.-No}, for Chit 
<2 = ret 4to 6 yea! oo 
sRe PATENT $55 3. for Children $ te 8 $110 


7 No. 3, for Children 8 to 10, $1.20. No. 4, for Children 10 to 14, 
' 1.30. No 5, for Ladies and Children 14 years and upwards, 
1.40. No. 6, for Gentlemen of moderate strength, $1.50. 
= ©. 7, used by Ladies, Chiidren or Gents, $2.00. No. 8, 
2 1 for Gentlemen of extra strength, $2.0. Full set, famil, 
use, 1 each, (1 to 6) Two 7’s and Twe S's, $16.00. Nos.7 and 
are fitted with a screw-eve and hook to attach to the wall or 
It avoids all the trouble of paste or mucilage.— floor. A pair of No. 7, ($4.0, or 8. ($5.00), make a complete 
Rural New- Yorker. Gymnasium and Health Lift. Sent post-paid on receipt of 





; ; rice. Exclusive Agencie nted in unoeenpied territory, 

A neat affair, and it now becomes as easy to file | ® Excteiivs pe Teng sell - Pocket Grmnasium afford 
away & scrap as it is to stampa letter.—Baltimore | the largest possible returns for small investments. Its sales 
Gazette. ‘ are nearly universal wherever it is placed betore the pub- 
Amore convenient book for the purpose could | lic and its merits fully understood. 


not be desired.—Cincinnati Gazette. For Lllustrated descriptive circulars, terms, &c., address, 
No. 1 size, 74 by 10 inches, half cloth._._______ $1.25 Goodyear Rubber Curler Cos, 


697 Broadway, New Yorke 
RUBBEB GOODS OF KYKRY DESCRIPTION. 


by 10 inches, full morocco_...___ 2. 
¢ Is inches, half cloth_______ 1.50 
y 12% 


Yo. & size, 10 
4 inches, half roan. cloth. 2.50 


No. 10 size, 10 D. L. MOODY'S 
Copies mailed on receipt of price. 


SLOTE, WOODMAN, « CO., 


Secure territory. Retail price, 
Brank Book ManvracTurErs, 


racy wanted. 
$2 50, $3 00, and $8 50, according to style and finish. 





Address or call on A. GREENWOOD, A 
‘Philadelphia, | 119 amd 121 William Street, New York. ! lisher, No. 90 North sth st. P ¢ ~yoss 


hiladelphia, Pa. 


JPERIOR QUALITY and GOOD MANUFACTURE of this Soap. This Soap was the only | 


rosin, salsoda, clay, silicate, or some other adulterating compound, and the chief aim of American Soap | 


-| that the state of my healt 


NHW BOOK. 


| 


| WORTH REPEATING. 


OH TO BE READY! 


[By E. A. H., in The Christian.) 





Oh to be ready—rearly ! 

Ready to meet thee, my Lord, 
Listening to hear thy tootfall, 
Watching to see thy bright smile, 
Trimming my lamp, that its shining 
May lighten the darkness around ; 
Wielding the sword of the Spirit, 
Fighting in thy great name. 


Oh to be ready—ready ! 

Ready as heaven for me; 

In desolate hearts and weary, 
Preparing a throne for thee; 
Speaking the word in season, 
Scattering the life giving seed, 
Spreading abroad in the desert 
Streams from the Fountain of Life. 


Oh to be ready—ready ! 

Ready when thou dost come, 

Bringing thee sheaves from the harvest, 
Leading poor wanderers to thee; 
Meeting thy gaze with gladness, 
Showing thee gems for thy crown 
Snatched from the grasp of Satan, 

Won 'mid the scoff and the frown. 





MR. MOODY IN PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 


[By H. A. Boardman, D.D., in The Presbyterian.] 





| Pastors in other cities have egentedy 
| inquired of me concerning “Mr. Moody's 
| work in Philadelphia.” I hope it will not 
| be deemed obtrusive, if I ask space in The 
Presbyterian to advert briefly te two or three 
of the topics they have mooted. 

1. “What was the prevalent feeling among 
the pastors concerning the revival during 
last spring, and at the close of the meet- 
ings?” ia so far as I know, one of hearty 
approval. It was one of my personal trials 

forbade my 
| being present except on a few occasions. 
But I cannot err in saying that the entire 
ministry of our church were in cordial sym- 
pathy with those remarkable services, and 
perhaps still more in their closing than in 
their opening days. Of course it is not 
meant that there was nothing said and done 
to which exception might be taken. But 
the indications were too manifold and deci- 
sive to be mistaken that it was a genuine 
work of the divine Spirit. Our city has, at 
different periods, been visited by “ evangel- 
ists,” whose bearing toward resident pastors, 
coupled with their° unwise measures, has 
exposed them to merited censure. Mr. 
Moody’s methods have certainly, in the 
main, received the sanction of experienced 
and judicious Christians. And instead of 
disparaging pastors, he has aimed, habitually 
and successfully, at strengthening their 
hands and augmenting their influence. 


2. “‘ How far has the revival stood the 
test of time?” I think that I speak for my 
brethren generally when I answer, Very 
satisfactorily. This is what might have 
been expected from that feature of the work 
just indicated. There was nothing in Mr. 
Moody’s administration of his great trust 
more admirable than the system he arranged 
for bringing every inquirer and professed 
convert under the immediate oversight and 
counsel of some faithful pastor. He sought 
no following for himself. He disclosed no 
gpa gy for any denomination; in fact, I 

o not to this day know to what church he 
belongs. He simply learned from each per- 
son concerned whose ministrations he would 
prefer, and sent due notification, with name 
and address, to the proper pastor. In this 
way the fruits were garnered and cared for 
even before the chief reapers had left the 
field. The beneficent result has been a per- 
manent accession of numbers and spiritual 
power to the evangelical churches. 

3. “ Would it not be better for Mr. Moody 
to seek ordination?” So it is thought by 
some excellent brethren. I do not ae 

ill no 


with them. At some future day he w 
doubt be settled as a pastor, and ordination 
| will become indispensable. For the present 
he is working outside of the divinely estab- 
lished order in the churches. To this there 
might be valid objection, could he show a 
less decisive warrant for what he is doing. 
But Mr. Moody, unlike many who have as- 
sumed similar functions, bears credentials 
which cannot well be impeached. A calm 
review of his record for the last two or three 
| years must, I should think, impress any un- 
| peyncives observer with the conviction that 
eis a man sent from God—raised up as a 
special instrument to do a specific work, a 
work to which the Holy Spirit has set his 
|; seal. Were he ordained, his denominational 
_ ties might operate somewhat to his disad- 
| vantage, even here and there, with members 
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of other churches. Certainly it would repel 
many of those people who are so enslaved | 
to their foolish anti athies that they will) 
‘never enter a churc These people floc | 
tu hear from Mr. Moody’ slips the same gos- | 
es whieh they would scorn to listen to trom 
> lips of a » Ba man. And not a iew of 
‘hem have thus been awakened to their sin 
aa ruin, and sought an asy lum in the bousé 
oi God. Would it be wise or warrantable | 
in him to abandon this vantage-ground ? 
{ argue the case as peculiar and excep- 
mal. The argument 18 of nO avi ull as im- 
sugning the Divine a ‘ity and abs lute 
u-cessity of the Christian ministry. This 1s 
Uiod’s permanent and most esse sntial pro- 
vision tor the edification of his church and 
tue evangelizing of the nations. But has 
pledged himself never to work by any 
ugency outside of the ministry? Only we 
iay be certain that whenever he does this, 
he will furnish his messenger with creden- 
tials amply sufficient to authenticate his 
nmission 
There are various kindred 
ight well repay discussion; but this com- 
utuication 1s quite long enough. Let me 
iii merely that the views I have presented 
ipply in a measure to Mr. 8 rt sy, whose 
‘uteful service of song has made him the 
licient coadjutor . Mr. Moody, and con- 
vibuted very largely, under God, to the 
s.ceess of their mission, both at home and 
,vroad, 
Philadelphia, Jan. 12, 1877. 


topics which 





AGENTS WANTED. 


So ‘a = oo ee 


es a Qng 2 athome. Agents wanted. Outfit and | 
terms free. _TRU E & CO., Augusta, Ma sine, 





a week in > a own town. Terms and $ out- 
fit free. - Haurerr & Co., Portland, Maine. 


AGENTS ! $8 a day, sure, to all. Write to SIMP- 
. SON & ¢ SMITH, New York City. 








to per day athome. Samples worth $%- 
free. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine, 


a day. Employment forall. Catalogues 
free. Sampies, 25 cents. 
$10.{ & CO., 119 Nassau St., New York City. 








ANTED! SALESMEN atasalary of $1200a 
8 to — and sell goods to Dealers. NO 

G. Hotei and traveling expenses paid. 

Address, Moxon Manvracrurine Co., Cincinnati, O. 








THE BEST COMMISSIONS. 

Do not engage on other books before 
sen E Y our circulars and terms. INGRAM & 
SMITH, Publishers, 731 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
plila. 


GOOD PAY and steady work for one or two 
enterprising men or women in 
eich county. Particulars free. Do not let this op- 
portunity pass. Send $3.00 for outfit worth $20.00. 
dress, J. LATHAM & CO., 
419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


FREE! 23% 
Hazen S70 « 70 sa Sone lel 


Address W. P. Ray & Co., Chicago. | 


MARK TWAIN'S NEW BOOK! 
TOM SAW YER, 


Is ready for Agents. Don’t get behind hand this 
time, but send for your territory or circulars, at 
once. Address, AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 
Hantrora, Cor Conn., Cuicaao, Tu. Crvocrwnati, 0. 














~- A YEAR. AGENTS WANTED on 
$25 ()() our Grand Combination Prospec- 
tus, representing | 
| 
150 Distinct BOOKS 


wanted everywhere. The biggest thing ever tried. 
“ies made from this when all single Books fail. 
Also Agents wanted on our Magnificent Family 
Kibles. Superior to all others. With invaluable Lllus- | 
trated Aids and Superb Bindings. These Books 75 
the World. Full Particulars free. Address JOHN E 
POTTER & CO., Publisiiors, Philadelphia. 


CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION : 


The @aty complete, richly illustrated, low price work, 
750 pages, only Treats of the entire history, 
grand ne, wonderful exhibits, curiosities, 
great days, etc. The best chance of 100 yoars to 
cuin money fast,as everybody wants this work, 
1,900 agents wncipies first four weeks, 5.000 
wanted. particulars. address quickly, 
itvuppaRD Broruzrs, Pubs. wy Phi re Pa., Cincin- 
nati, O., Chicago, LiL, or SpringGcid, Mass. 
CAUTIO Be not deceived by premature books 


assuming to be “ official,” ete. 











CENT WANTED FOR RITION 


ENTEN’L EXHIBITIO 


It contains $3@ fine engravings of buildings and 
scenes in the Great Exhibition, and is the only au- 
thentie and complete history published. It treats of 
the grand buildings, wonderful exhibits. curiosities, 
“reat events, etc. Very cheap. and sells at sight. 
One Agent sold 48 copies in one day. Send for our 

oxtra oo to Agents and a full description of the 
be ee Address Nationa, Pususutse Co., Philadel- 


CAUTIO Unreliable ahd worthless books 
e onthe Exhibition are being cir- 
ON. be deceived. See that the hook 

you ou bay contains 874 pages and $30 fi fine engravings. 


~ MasieBooks forSchools, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


| EDUCATIONAL, 





THE TRUE TABERNACLE. 
[A Series of BIBLE READINGS on 
The Types. J/lustrated. 

By Gzorce C. Nexpuam, Evangelist. 

Price, postpaid, $1.00. 
GRANT, FAIRES & RODGERS, 
54 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 


YOUR CHILDREN 





WANT THESE TWO MAGAZINES. | 


Wide Awake, 2.00 per annum. 


The Popular Pictorial Magazine. 


3 months for 50 cents. 


Try it! 


50 cts. per annum. Large print. 
. Heavy paper, Full of Pictures. | 
or A 1€ smaliest cl 


thildren. Six months for 26 cents. 


Try it. Address D. LOTHROP & CO., 32 Franklin | 


| Street, Beaten, Mass. 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


AND 


THeEAcHE ns 
SEND TO THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL DEPOSITO RY, 
No. 76 East 9th Street, New York, 
For everything needed in your work. Libraries, 
Sunday-school Papers, Question Books, ete. 
G. M. VAN DERLIP, 
Depository. 








= Schoo! Workers 


Arranging tor Entire New Libraries, or the comple- 
tion of old ones by addition of the more recent Books, 
are invited to call and see us. In examining and 
selecting, they will find also a full line of Sunday- 
school Working Material. comprising every possible 
requisite of the latest production, from the more 


| beautiful Bible and Commentary down to the simple 


Class Card. Church and Sunday-school room adorn- 
ments comglete. Holiday remembrances, etc., ete. 
Ageney for The Sunday School Times and all other 
Sundavy-school Periodicals. 

Attention to Visitors—Gentlemanly. 

Conducting of Business—Golden Rule. 

Execution of Orders—Prompt. 


U. D. WARD, 
150 Nassau S 
Up stairs. NEW york CITY. 





NEW EDITION 


Through the Eye to 
the Heart. 


BY THE BEV. W. F. CRAFTS, 





Giving the whole theory of Illustration and Black- 
board Work, with Blackboard Exercises, Object 
Lessons, ete., for every Lesson of 1877, adapted to 


The Teacher’s Slate, 


| as well as the SupERINTENDENT’s BLACKBOARD. 


Introduction by J. H. VINCENT, D.D. 

Price, only $1.50. Sent with twelve square feet 
of Lapilinum, or Blackboard Cloth, for $3.50, mak- 
ing a complete Blackboard Outfit for 1877. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 


805 Broapway, New York. 








Academies and Seminaries. 





THE HIGH SCHOOL CHOIR. 


($1, or $9 per doz.) Is already a “proved and 
prized” book in a multitude of schools, and has 
songs in 2, 3 and 4 parts, by Emerson & TILpen. 


ually ‘good are the older Heur of Singing, | 
($1) by Emerson & Tipex, Choiee Trios. ($1,) for | 


} Female Voices, by W. 8. Tuipen, and Deem’s 
seen > (75 cts.) which has exercises in Italian 
TH e. 


0 (75 cts. See per eee 

, successful as a Singing 
THE EI is also a practically good class book for 
High Schools. 


THE WHIPPOOR WILL. Sfx 


gins (author of “Golden Robin”), is filled with 
genial, pleasing songs for Common Schools. 
American School Musie Readers, Book L 
35 ets.), Book IT. (50 ets.), Book TIL. (50 cts.), are well- 
made Graded note readers, by Emerson & Tiupen. 

As collections of cheerful sacred songs, such as 
now enter so gracefully into School Life, we com- 


(50 cts.) by 


mend three hooks of uncommon beauty, our Sabbath | 
School -ong Books, Riwer of Life (35 cts.), Shim. | 


img River (35 cts.), Good News (35 cts.). 
Either book mailed post-free for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. | 


C. H. DITSON & CO. J. E. DITSON & CO. 
711 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. err 





$ibe $77 2 We ci eckaens, SAMPLIS FREE. 


ROVE HALL, 
Miss MUNTFORT’S SCHOOL FOR 


YOUNG LADIES AND CHILDREN, 
| NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








JORGAN PARK MILITARY ACADEMY, 
+ MORGAN PARK, COOK COUNTY, ILL., 


Location unsurpassed. Buil dings excellent. Ca- 


PREPARES FOR COLLEGE or for BUSINESS. | 





| 
| 


dets received at any tin Reference in Philadel- | 
hia, Rev H. Clay Trumbull, Editor Sunday Sehool 
Send for circulars to 


| Times. 
} CAPT. E. N. KIRK TALCOTT, Principal, 
bts wwe oss Heights, lil. 


INSUR ANCE, 


"| AMERICAN 
| LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
| 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 





PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


(PAYABLE IN 





ADVANCE.) 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 
From 1 to 14 Copies, - - + $2.15 each. 
- 1S to 29 nas "-.-. 1.90 “* 
30 Copies and upwards, - 1.65 


To Pastors and Superintendents, who at the time 


| of making their subscription state that they are 


such, $1.65 each. 
(Which includes 15 cents for postage.) 


————$o—_——— 


Suoseriptions will be received for any portion of 


a year at yearly rates, 
} 


|S. E. Corner of Fourth and Walnut Sts. | 


ESTABLISHED 1850. 


ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1876, OVER $5.000,000. 
| TRUSTEES. 
| George W. Hill, Philip B. Mingle, 
Alexander Whilldin, Hon. Alex. G, Cattell, 
| George Nugent, Isane Hazlehurst, 
| Hon. James Pollock, H. H. Eldridge, 
| W.J. Howard, Henry K. Bennett, 
Albert C. Roberts, L. M. Whildin, 

John Wanamaker. 
4G CHE ARTER PERPETUAL-Ga& 
e GEORGE W. HILL, President. 

JOHN 8. WILSON, Secretary. 
JOHN C. SIMS, Actuary. 


€ ONFECTIONERY. ° 





| For Fine Confections. For Chocolate and Cocoa. 





Two MEDALS AWARDED and the HIGHEST 
DIPLOMAS by the Judges United States Cen- 
tennial Commission to 





& SON, 


Manufacturers of the 


INEST CONFECTIONS, 


Chocolate and Cocoa, 


Additions may be made at any time to a club, at 
the same rate at which the club, as first formed, 
would be authorized to subscribe anew. Such addi- 
tional subscriptions to expire at tle same time with 


the club as originally ordered. The new subscribers 


to pay pro rata for the time of their subscriptions. 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should in- 


| elude both county and state. 


1000 


| For family use, for presents, or fur Sunday- | 


school celebrations. 


Ss. W. Cor. 12th and Market Sts., 


_ PHILADELPHIA. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


IN CHEIC AGO. 
moo D ye ny Ta iks ian nae 


new book GREAT SOY. 
Authorized edition from the Chicago Jnter-Ocean. 
Verbatim Reports. $26 pages. $2. This work con- 








tains Mr. Moody s most effective sermons, “ Where 
art Thou?” *Damel;’ Excuses (2 Phe Precious 
Blood (2); Heaven (2); How to study the Bible (2), 
ete. This is a companion volume to y+t entirely 
different from, his 72 New York Serhious entitled 


Tre’ GLAD TIDES GS, 
| New York Tribune re » rts. S04 pages. 2<. Mailed 


on receipt of pric gents wanted. ‘ 
E. B. TREAT, ‘Publisher, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


WESTMINSTER 
| QUESTION BOOK 


‘eR 1877, 





NOW cena’ 


_ ALS¢ Oo— 
CEN I ENNIAT. 


HISTORICAL DISCOURSES 


Delivered by appointment of the General Assembly 
by Rev. Drs. McGILL. HOPKINS, WILSON, HUM- 
PHREY, and MORRIS. 


LARGE 12mo. PRICE, $1.50. 
JUST ISSUED BY THE 
PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION. 
Please address orders to 
JOHN A. BLACK. 
Business Superintendent, 
1334 simasatenes St, Philadelphia. 











fine white 15c, 50 Cardinal re 1 15e, 25 Jet in gold 
25c, vour name on all. 25 blan « scroll 10e. Samp- 
les of cards and a large 40 column paper for 3c, 


ak Alaa a ac ti no ineo alike We, 40 of same in handsome 
ee ease 35¢, 2% scroll 20c, 26 chromo 25c, 50 


Agents wanted, G. RB. Utiman, 12 Wii erst.Boston, Ms | 


PRICE PER 100 NET, $18. | 


Any person writing to renew either a single or 
club subscription, in connection with which his 
name has not before been known to the publishers, 
will please give the name of the person to whom the 
paper or papers have heretofore been sent. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce Tug Times to 
their friends can have specimen copies sent free 
from this office to any address. 


—_— —— 


SUPERINTENDENT'S PAPER, $ .50. 


This paper is designed to supply superintendents 
with helps, in the line of their special work, to 
which teachers and scholars have not access. It is 
published monthly, and will be sent, on receipt of 
its price, only to subscribers of Tuz Trmes who are 
Pastors or Superintendents (including in the latter 
class assistant superintendents, and heads of depart- 


| ments meeting in separate rooms), and who, when 


lephen t Whitman 


ordering it, state that they are such. 


In sending your renewal to The Superintendent's 
Paper, please mention the date to which you have 
paid for Tux Sunpay Scmoou Tomes, as given on the 
Yellow address label of Tar Times. 


st  ————— 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. 


100 Copies, one month, - += § 60 
ome year, - - =- 7.20 


Less than 100 copies at same rate. 


—— 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 


100 Copies, three months, - - 6.25 
100 se one year, - * « 


Less than 100 copies at 





—o——_ 


GREAT BRITAIN. . 





Subscribers in Great Britain ‘who wish to receive 
any of these publications, can make payment for 
the same by a money order payable at Philadelphia, 
to John Wanamaker, as follows: 

The Sunday School Times, one year, - 9 shillings. 
The Superintendent's Paper, one year, 3 shillings 
The Scholars’ Quarterly, one year, - Is. 6d. 

These rates include postage, which is prepaid at 
this office. 

————_0—_—_——_ 


Advertising Bates. 


Ordinary Advertisements: per line (12 lines to 


an inch), for each insertion, - - . 26 cts. 
Special Notices: per line (as above), - - 30 cts. 
Reading Matter: per line (leaded), - - 8 cts. 


DISCOUNTS ON THE ABOVE RATES AS FOLLOWS: 


5 per cent.on 4 insertions. 


10 “ “ 8 “ 
it] “ “ 13 “ 
20 “ “ % “ 
25 “ “ 52 “ 


8a Copy for Advertisements must be on hand by 


| Friday of the week preceding their issue. 


—90—_—— 


Letters coneerning Subscriptions or Advertise- 


| ments should be addressed to 
| 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 


Business Manager, 
610 CHESTNUT STREET, Puiapetrau. 
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SORIBNER'S MONTHLY. 


A BRILLIANT ARRAY OF 
STORY WRITERS. 


Saxe Holm, Tourgueneff, Boyesen, Bayard Taylor, 
Holland, Mrs. Hodgson Burnett, McKay, 
AND OTHERS. 

Tur remarkable series of short stories an 
nounced in ScriBNEeR for 1877 begins in the Feb- 
ruary number, witha dramatic story, ‘Farmer 
Bassett’s Romance,’ by Saxe Holm, the scene of 
which is laid at a Methodist Camp-meeting; anda 
strong story, by Boyesen, “ How Mr. Storm met 
his Destiny.” 

The next in order will be “Stella Grayland,” 
by James T. McKay: “An Impossible Story,” by 
Bayard Taylor; and a new story by the author of 
“Miss Marigold's Thanksgiving;” and Tourgue- 
néff's story, “A Dream,” translated by Boyesen; 
and others, not yet announced, by such writers as 
Mrs. Hodgson Burnett, Constance Fenimore Wool- 
son. Miss Hopkins, Kate Putnam Osgood, Charles 
DeKay, and many others. 


Dr. Holland’s New Novel, “‘ Nicholas Minturn,” 


which began in December ScriBNeR and will run 
through the year, touches on some phases of New 
York life not familiar to readers of fiction. The 
s‘ory will have to do with the relations between 
“society ’’ socalled and the dangerous classes. 
Parts of the February installment will be found 
most pathetic. 

Mrs. Burnett's story “ That Lass o’Lowrie’s" (a 
work of very strong dramatic interest—W. Y. 
Times) increases in power as the story progresses: 


General McCleilan’s Papers of Travel 


are among the most interesting series of magazine 

apers recently published. His ‘“ Winter on the 
Nile.” begun in the January SCRIBNER and con 
tinued in February. is of special interest in view 
of England's efforts to gain control of Egypt. 

The February ScripyeR opens with the third 
of the “occasional papers on out-door sports,” 
announced in November, The writer is Edward 
Seymour, and the subject, 


** Trout-Fishing in the Rangeley Lakes,” 


waters which have recently acquired fame among 
sportsmen for the great size of the brook trout 
taken there. The article is full of pictures, and 
deals with a region new to the general public 
Another illustrated paper, is a study, by E 8 
Nadal, of that delightful writer, “ White, of Sel- 
borne;” the paper has a number of anecdotes, and 
concludes with a quaint sermon of White's, which 
has not yet been incorporated in any “life’’ of the 
naturalist. There is alsoa qgpular science article 
on 


** The Microscope Among the Flowers,”’ 


by Mrs. 8. B. Herrick, with drawings by the 
author, who describes the agency of insects in the 
fertilization of flowers. and tells why it is un 
healthy to keep flowers in a bedroom at night. A 
sketch of “John Romeyn Brodhead,” by T. W. 
Chambers, will recall to New Yorkers a cdikivated 
writer of the last decade but one. 

Other articles are: “A Morning with Sir Julius 
Benedict," by Kate Field; “ Traditional Music of 
the French Pyrenees” (with scores hitherto unpub- 
lished), by Nena Sturgis; “ Farragut in Mobile 
Bay,” by Henry Baldwin; “ How dol know what 
is the Bible?" by Tryon Edwards. Poems, Edi- 
torials, Reviews; Mr. Welford's London letter,— 
a new feature; Bric-a-brac, &c., 

It may be said of Scripner for February as a 
critic writes of the January number; “ Jt is the 
most wonderful magazine J ever saw—quite without 
equal in the range of my observation.” 


New Subscribers to Scribner 
for 1877, or purchasers of the 
January and February Num- 
bers, will receive PART I. of 
Nicholas Minturn, in pamphlet 
form, FREE. 

Scribner’s Monthly, 15 Months for $4.00. 


To new subscribers who wish to get the openin 
chapters of “ That Lass o’Lowrie’s,” we Wal tos 
15 uumbers for $4 00, beginning with the magnifi- 
cent Midsummer Holiday number (Acqua, 1876), 
and ending with October, 1877. $4.00 a year; 35 
cents anumber, Postage prepaid. 

SCRIBNER & CO., 


743 Broadway, New York. 


AUT Fon Ir: 


We will issue early in March, "77, a 


NEW SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOK 


by the Author of 


Songs of Glory. 
Specimen pages free. Send postal card with your 
address. 

FILLMORE BROS., Publishers, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
OH EA A Self-inking Card Press, in good order, 
¢ with furniture and seven fonts of type. 
ad particulars enclose stamp to Box 327, Stoughton, 
ass. 

















ONE AGENT’ 





As an evidence of the growing popularity 


3 WORK. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
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| 


of The Scholars’ Quarterly, one agent has al- 
ready sold 20,000 copies for the first quarter of | 


this year. Its large circulation is partly owing 


to the plan of allowing 
a single quarter, giving 
to try it at little cost. 


Every day’s mail brings warm words in its 


praise from those who 


not introduce it in your class? Twelve copies 
for three months cost but seventy-five cents. 


Send seven cents for a 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Business Manager, 
. 610 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


subscriptions to it for 
schools an opportunity 


are using it. Will you 


specimen. Address 








A ( f M | 
cademy of Music, 
On Tuesday evening, February 6th, the Handel 


and Haydn Society are to give at the Academy of 
Music, Philadelphia, the Grand Oratorio, ° 


“DAVID.” 


Eminent soloists, a full orchestra, and a large 
chorus, are among the attractions. Conductor, 
Cart Sentz. Pianist, Miss Josie Maree. Admission, 
Fitty Cents. Reserved seats, One Dollar. 


THE, 100 DAYS’ TOMATO 


Introduced by the advertiser last year, every 
State in the Union, tested by thousands, and proved 
to be by far 
The Earliest Tomato 
The Most Prolific, 
The Most Valuable to Gardeners. 

Price per packet, 26 cents; Six for $1.00. 

My Low Price-list of first-class Farm, Vegetable, and 
Flower Seeds, containing cut, description, testimo- 
nials, and culture of this Tomato, will be sent with 
every order. Specialties—White Prov. Oats, German 


Millet, ete. 
J. A. FOOTE, Seedsman, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 











NOW READY. 
Large Quarterly Review Chart. 


PREPARED BY THE 
REV. J. ALLEN MAXWELL, of Bridgeton, N. J. 


Printed on sheets 31 by 5 feet, in large bold type, 
to be viewed by the whole school. Price, only 25 
cents per Quarter, $1 00 per year, postage paid, and 
to accompany the chart 

1. The Superintendent's Review Paper. Containin 
plans for Reviewing, with useful suggestions anc 
questions specially prepared to aid Superintendents, 
and 

2. The Scholars’ and Teachers’ Review Paper, with 
the Lessons and Golden Texts arranged for respon- 
sive reading. 

Price of each, 10 copies, per quarter, 10 cents; per 
year, 40 cents, postage paid. Published and for sale 


ny the 
AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 
1122 Chestnut S8t., Philadelphia, 


8 & 10 Bible House, New York ; 40 Winter St., Boston; 
73 Randolph S8t., Chicago; 207 N. Sixth St., St. Louis. 








SONG HERAL[P 


H. R. Palmer's New Book for Singing 
Schools and Choirs, The best since his 
“Song King,” of which over 


200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD! 


75 cents each by mail: $7.50 per dozen, by express. 
SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


PALMER’S THEORY 





The book students and teachers 
have been walting for. A practical OF MUSIC | 
uide to the study of Thorough-bass, Harmony and | 
omposition. Covers the whole ground in a manner | 
so simple that a child may learn. 
Bound in Cloth, $1, by Mail. 


MUSIC! GHURCH’S | MUSIC 


Musical Visitor. 


THE INDEPENDENT JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 

CONTAINS at least worth of new music 
during the year. Sto- ries, Sketches, Corres- 
pondence, ete., by the writers. No music lover | 
should be without its monthly visits. Choice of four 
elegant premium volumes free to every subscriber 
at $1.50 a year, Send stamn for sample and full par- 
ticulars. Agents wanted. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 





Cincinnati, O. 








100 DECALCOMANIE PICTVRES, 
50 cts. ; highly colored and beautiful ; easily 
trans! to any 50 Gem Chromos, 
50 cts. 40 Embossed Pictures, 50 cts ; choice 
of either 10 cts, Chromos, Steel Engravings, Photo- 
Perf Boo! Ce 


gral Games, ks, & 
Wax FLOWER MATERIAL.—Box of Material and Instruc- 
tions for ——o fine vines of I 


page ru with every order. All post- fa, ye | 
wanted. J. L. PATTEN & CO., 16a William St-"New York. 








(AILED FREE 


FLORAL: GUIDE 


Contains over 1,200 varieties Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds. COLORED PLATES. Elegant 
‘wood-cuts of vegetables and fowers. Handsomes® 
Guide Published! &@ Send for it. 


DETROIT SEED CO., Detroit, Mich. 
SUNDAY SCHOOL 


MUSIC BOOKS 


AT LESS THAN COST. Owing 
to the Lar Increase of our 
ORGAN and PIANO TRADE, 
we have decided to — ef ee 
lishing Sunday-School Music- 
Books, and will sell our entire 
Stock at ONL-HALF and ONKE- 
THIRD the PRICE LIST, 
which is as follows: 


SONGS OF GRACE AND 


GLORY, Paper covers 25 cts., 
hali price 12 cts., Boards 30 cts., 
net 15 cts.,. ECHOES FROM 
ZION—20 cts., half price 10 cts., 
troards 25 cts., net 12 cts., SAB- 
BaTH-SCHOUOL BELL. DIA- 
DEM, HtAVENLY ECHOES, 
ZION’S REFRESHING SHOW- 
ERS, CH BISTiAAN MELODIST, 
and CHORAL HARP: Paper 








covers 25 cts., one-third price 
net 8 cts. s 30 cis., 1-3 net 
10 cts... REVEVAL HYMN and 


TUNE BOOK, Paper 15 cts., net 
5 cts., Boards 20 cts., net 7 cts, 
DAY SCHOOL BELI!, Paper 
35 cts , net 12 cts., Boards 45 cts., 
net 15 cts., Postage Paper 2 cts., 
Boards 4 cts. SHEET MUSIC 
AT HALF PRICE and same a 
LITTLE SOILED at 2 cts PER 
PAGE. PIANOS and ORGANS 

NEW and SECOND-HA\’D of 
FIRST-CLASS MAKERS in- 
cluding WATERS’ at great bar- 
gains for Cash, or Installments. 
7 Oct. Pianos$160. 7 1-3 do $170 








cash, not used a year, 2 Stop 
Organs $50; 4 Sto $60; 6 
Stops. $870; 8 Stops, $80, and 10 | 
Stops $90 and $100. not used a. 
year, in perfect order and war-| 
ranted. Lllustrated Catalogues | 
Mailed. AGENTS WANTED. 
A liberal discount to Teachers Minis- | 
ters, Churches, Schools, etc. HORACE 
WATERS «& SONS, Manf’s and | 
Dealers, 40 East 14th Street, 
Unien Square, N. Y. 


HOMES in Shenandoah Valley—cheap. Send 
stamptoJ.H.Bristor,Martinsburg, W.Va. | 
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ST. NICHOLAS! 
ST. NICHOLAS! 


In announcing St. NicHoxas for 1877, we point 
with pride to the record of the past, and with equal 
hope and courage to the future. 


“AN IDEAL MAGAZINE.” 


“ Picture to yourself what a magazine for chil- 
dren ought to be; how bright and winning in 
contents, how pure and stimulating in teaching, 
how resplendent with pictures, and then turn over 
the pages of St. Nicnonas and find your ideal 
realized.”"—Journal, Boston, Mass. 


‘A cleaner, purer, more end ~ ae 
for children cannot be named.’’—S. S. Times. 


“In the avalanche of immoral literature that 
threatens the children, some strong. vitally whole- 
some, and really attractive magazine is required 
for them, and St. Nrcuoxas has reached a higher 
platform, and commands for this service wider 
resources in art and letters, than any of its prede- 
cessorsor contemporaries.’’— Tribune, V. Y. 


“A FINE ART MAGAZINE.” 


“ The literature and the artistic illustrations are 
both superb. There is no magazine for the young 
that can be said to equal this choice production of 
Scribner's press. All the articles are throbbing 
with vitality.”—London Literary World. 


‘“ We wish we could point to its equal in our own 
Periodical Literature.’—London Daily News. 


“A house without it does not deserve to own 
any boys and girls; no dog should wag its little 
tail while pressing its nose through the area rail- 
ings. Should the sun condescend to shine upon 
that house, his solar majesty would make a big 
mistake.’’"—Jnter Ocean, Chicago. 


EVERYBODY’S MAGAZINE. 
“It is a delightful magazine for all children be- 


| tween five and eighty-five.”’—Christian Union. 


“Hearts where sunny thoughts are welcome 
Never can grow old.” 


In the future, we have plans for usefulness even 
brighter and better than any that have gone be- 
fore. The remarkable series of papers of last 
year, called “ Talks with Girls,” is to be followed 
this year by popular “ Talks with Boys,” in which 
William Callen Bryant, William Howitt, Tom 
Hughes of Rugby fame, our own Whittier, and 
many others, will have good and strong words for 
brave boy hearts. Professor Proctor, of England, 
will tell of the wonders of our American skies, 
giving each month the names of the leading stars 
to be seen, and telling how to find them, and all 
this in a style that is at onee simple, direct, and 
delightful. Nor will this science and earnestness 
be all, for the rare and funny pictures and rhymes 
will be as plentiful as ever, and of serials and 
shorter stories there will be an abundant and de- 
lightful variety, including tales and adventures 
for boys. 


FOUR MONTHS FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


Sr. Nicnouas for February, besides the pic- 
tures, and sketches, and stories, and wit and wis- 
dom and fun, and the continuation of Trow- 
bridge’s Serial. “ His Own Master,” a story for 
boys; and A Talk with American Boys, a Thomas 
Hughes, who is known all over the world as the 
friend of the school-boy, contains also the opening 
chapters of ‘‘ Pattikin’s House,” a serial story for 
little girls, with illustrations by Mary A. Hal- 
lock and Jessie Curtis. Also, the amusing adven- 
tures of The Peterkins at the Centennial ; aclever 
Talk about Canaries: The Artist-Soldier, or The 
True Story of Major Andre, the Spy ; The Stars in 
February, by Professor Proctor; Music; Pages for 
Very Little Folks, &c., &e. 


THE FOUR BEST NUMBERS. 


Do not fail to buy the four best numbers of Sr. 
NICHOLAS ever issued : the splendid Thankgiving 
number, which begins the present volume; the 
magnificent Christmas Holiday number, with 
William Cullen Bryant’s ‘“ Boys of My Boyhood ;”’ 
the wonderfully beautiful New Year's number, 
with William Howitt's-‘ Letter to a Young Natu- 
ralist;”" and the February issue, which contains 
Tom Hughes’ ‘ Talk with American Boys.” 

Subscription price, $3.00 a year. 25 cents a 
number. Sold by all booksellers. 


SCRIBNER « CO., 
743 Broadway, N. Y. 





BABY SOAP. 


Trade-mark registered Sept. 26, "76. 
Made of choice materials, and per- 
fumed with mild and agreeable 
@ ottos distilled from flowers. It 
carefully prepared, and of sufficient 
alkaline strength for a Ladies’ Toi- 
let or Nursery Soap. Made only by 
Roxzinson Bros. & Co., Boston. 


“THE BEST POLISH IN THE WORI D.” 


RisinG sun 
STOVE POLISH 





ANTED. Acents to sell the finest flourished 
and written cards ever introduced: large outfit, 
we. S. E: GILBERT, 1710 N. 20th St., Phila, Pa _ . 





